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I  beg"  your  pardon.  Pasha,"  said  Fred  in  French.  "We  have  the  permit  of  tho  Grand  Vizier. 
6  y  and  wo  are  going  through  in  spite  of  you  and  your  guards/' 
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DEFYING  THE  SULTAN 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEARNOT  MEETS  M.  DRUYN  IN  BERLIN. 

>  After  Fred  Fearnot  and  his  party  had  been  expelled  from 
Russia  he  stopped  a  little  while  in  Berlin,  where  he  devoted 
himself,  for  a  few  days,  to  trying  to  find  out  how  and  why 
that  very  remarkable  incident  came  about. 

Even  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
Frenchmen,  M.  Druyn,  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because  he, 
Terry  and  Dick  were  utterly  unconscious  of  having  done  or 
said  anything  upon  which  any  charge  of  wrongdoing  could 
be  based. 

At  first  he  thought  of  appealing,  through  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  at  St.  Petersburg,  against  the  sentence  of  expulsion,  and 
demand  that  he  be  confronted  by  his  accusers.  He  strongly 
,  objected  to  having  it  said  of  him  that  he  had  been  expelled 
from  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

He  consulted  with  the  American  Minister  at  Berlin  upon 
that  point,  and  that  official  advised  him  to  wait  till  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States,  and  have  the  Government  make 
a  demand  upon  Russia  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels. 

“Fred,  that’s  the  best  thing  to  do,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  returned  Fred,  “but  what  I’m  most 
dnxious  to-learn  just  now  is  if  M.  Druyn  had  a  hand  in  it. 
If  he  did,  I  want  to  wait  in  Europe  till  I  can  meet  him  again.’ 

,  “Well,'  you  haven’t  any  doubt  about  his  complicity  in  it, 
have  you?” 

“Not  the  least  bit;  but  we  have  accomplished  our  mission, 
and  now  I  suppose  that  Klein  will  naturally  expect  us  to  re¬ 
turn  home  at  once,  for  if  we  continue  to  spend  time  here  in 
Europe,  we  must  do  so  at  our  own  expense.” 

“Naturally.  That’s  business,  you  know.” 

“Of  course.  But  now  that  we  are  over  here,  we  may  as 
well  see  the  country,  for  we  may  not  again  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  in  years  to  do  so.” 

“All  right;  I’m  with  you  there.  We  can  divide  up  the  ex¬ 
penses,  but  the  question  is,  will  Mr.  Livingston  agree  to  it? 
You  see,  he  came  over  at  Mr.  Klein’s  expense,  too.” 

“Ob,  as  for  that  matter,  we  only  have  to  consult  him  about 

it  ” 

A  little  later  Fred  spoke  to  Mr.  Livingston  on  the  subject. 

“That's  all  right,  my  boy.  We  are  willing  to  spend  several 
months  over  here,  and  we  will  only  charge  up  to  Mr.  Klein  our 
return  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  ’ 

“Glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “We  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  Europe  at  leisure  again.” 

“Where  do  you  wish  to  go?” 

/  don’t  know  yet,  but  1  have  a  very  great  desire  to  visit 
Constantinople  and  other  places  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  There 
jjjp  many  places  of  historical  interest  in  Greece,  too,  that  the 
Erls  would  I!k<  to  visit.  Terry  and  I  were  once  in  Greece, 
y;(,  ■/, c- re  then  traveling  in  great  haste.  Its  a  roost  inter¬ 


esting  country,  and  has  some  of  the  oldest  battlefields  in  the 
world,  the  history  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy.  I 
think  that  a  party  of  eight  can  travel  cheaper  than  if  we 
were  going  about  as  single  individuals.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  so  far  as  the  young  ladies  being 
here  with  you  is  concerned,  it  will  be  altogether  proper,  even 
without  a  chaperon,  for  two  of  them  have  brothers  with  them.’” 

“Oh,  yes!  I’m  aware  of  that.  That  doesn’t  bother  us  in  the 
least.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  if  you  were  willing  to1 
stand  the  expense  of  more  travel  in  Europe  with  us.” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Livingston  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
we  enjoy  being  with  the  young  people.  We’ve  been  in  Europe 
several  times  before,  but  never  with  such  a  pleasant  party.  We 
would  like  to  visit  Turkey  with  you,  and  make  even  a  more* 
extended  trip.” 

“All  right,  then.  That  settles  it.  We’ll  spend  a  few  daj's 
more  here  in  the  German  capital,  and,  after  visiting  other 
places  of  interest,  go  to  Constantinople.” 

They  were  stopping  at  a  most  excellent  hotel,  and  every  day, 
accompanied  by  a  guide,  visited  places  that  they  had  read) 
about  in  history. 

The  German  military  establishment  is  the  finest  and  perhaps 
the  most  populated  in  Europe.  German  officers  were  in  evi¬ 
dence  everywhere,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  the  German  army  are  the  most  arrogant  to  be 
found  anywhere.  The  Emperor  himself  is  a  military  man, 
and  a  regular  martinet  in  matters  of  discipline.  His  army 
in  his  pet. 

Dueling  is  more  prevalent  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  students  at  all  the  great  universi-1 
ties  in  the  empire  are  much  given  to  calling  each  other  out,, 
under  most  trivial  circumstances;  yet,  withal,  they  are  good 
fellows,  fond  of  a  mug  of  beer  and  a  pipe;  much  given  to  mix¬ 
ing  beer  and  smoke  and  song  together. 

When  they  had  been  in  Berlin  about  a  week  Dick  Duncan 
made  the  discovery  that  M.  Druyn’s  name  had  been  entered 
on  the  register  the  evening  before. 

He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Paris,  it  seemed. 

Dick  hastened  to  inform  Fred  and  Terry  of  his  discovery. 

“Now,  boys,  don’t  let  the  girls  know  it,”  said  Fred.  “If  that 
fellow  is  here,  I  want  to  have  a  little  quiet  seance  with  him.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Dick  and  I  will  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  if  he  is  here,  and  let  you  have  a  chance  at  him.  He 
caused  my  best  girl  and  my  sister  to  be  arrested,  and  I’ve  got 
to  have  a  little  satisfaction  out  of  it.” 

Fred  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  hotel;  found  M.  Druyn’s  name 
on  the  register,  and  asked: 

“Is  this  gentleman  stopping  here  now?” 

“Yes,  sir.  But  I  believe  he  is  out  at  present.” 

“I’m  acquainted  with  him,”  said  Fred,  “and  would  like  to 
meet  him.” 

The  three  boys  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  Frenchman  all 
the  afternoon,  but  it  was  not  until  evening  that  they  met  him. 

Then  he  came,  accompanied  by  a  German  officer,  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  a  major. 


o 
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Fred  walked  up  to  him,  and  was  actually  In  front  of  him 
before  the  Frenchman  saw  him. 

The  latter  gave  a  sudden  start  on  recognizing  him,  and 
coolly  greeted  him  with: 

.“Ah,  M.  Fearnot.  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  I  heard  you  were 
in  Berlin,  but  was  not  aware  that  you  were  still  here. 

“I’ve  been  waiting  for  you,  monsieur,”  said  Fred,  not  notic¬ 
ing  the  hand  the  Frenchman  extended  to  him.  “I  had  to 
leave  St.  Petersburg  without  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you.” 

“Which*  I  deeply  regretted,”  put  in  the  Frenchman. 

“Indeed!  What’s  the  matter,  then,  with  your  seeing  me  out¬ 
side  the  city  early  to-morrow  morning?” 

“M.  Fearnot,  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

Fred  reached  forward,  got  the  Frenchman's  nose  between 
his  fingers,  gave  it  a  savage  -wrench,  and  said: 

“You  understand  that,  don’t  you?” 

“Sacre,”  gasped  Druyn,  as  he  sprang  back  and  covered  his 
nose  with  his  hand,  “I  will  have  satisfaction  for  the  insult.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  give  it  to  you.” 

♦The  German  officer  was  very  much  astonished,  and  he  looked 
from  the  Frenchman  to  the  young  American  with  a  very  in¬ 
quiring  expression  in  his  face. 

Others  ran  up,  considerably  excited,  and,  of  course,  questions 
flew  thick  and  fast  as  to  the  cause  of  the  incident. 

The  Frenchman,  though,  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  to  his 
rocm  at  once,  accompanied  by  the  German  major. 

“What's  the  trouble?  What’s  the  trouble?”  was  asked  Fred 
by  several  Americans,  Germans  and  a  few  Englishmen. 

“It’s  merely  a  personal  matter,”  said  Fred,  and  that  was 
all  the  explanation  he  would  give. 

Two  hours  later  the  major  appeared  at  the  door  of  Fear- 
not’s  apartment,  with  a  challenge  from  M.  Druyn. 

He  introduced  himself  as. Major  Bache,  of  the  German  army. 

“Glad  to  know  you,  major,”  said  Fred.  “Take  a  seat.  There 
is  no  need  of  any  formality.  You  came  from  M.  Druyn,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  major  rather  stiffly.  “He  expects  you  to  meet 
him  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you  will  refer 
me  to  some  friend  who  will  act  for  you.” 

“All  right,  Major.  My  friend  Olcott  here  will  act  for  me; 
but  as  we  are  entire  strangers  in  Berlin,  I  must  ask  you,  as 
a  man  of  honor,  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  meeting  is  un¬ 
lawful  in  Germany?” 

“It  is  not,  I  am  happy  to  say.  Germany  permits  every  man 
to  defend  his  honor.” 

“All  right.  I  presume  you  can  inform  me  of  the  place  of 
meeting.” 

The  major  bowed  stiffly,  and  told  him  of  the  usual  place  of 
such  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

“I  presume  I  can  get  a  carriage  that  will  take  us  there?” 

“Of  course!  Of  course!” 

The  major  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  young  American’s 
informal  way  of  conducting  such  an  affair,  and  turning  to 
Terry,  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  settle  the  preliminaries. 

“Oh,  yes!  There  are  no  preliminaries  to  settle,  farther  than 
to  agree  upon  the  weapons.  Your  principal,  of  course,  has 
the  choice  of  weapons  that  are  to  be  used.” 

The  major  bowed  assent,  and  stated  that  sabers  would  be 
used. 

"All  right,”  said  Terry,  “but  in  America  we  generally  use 
the  revolver.” 

“We  are  not  in  America,  now7,”  said  the  major. 

“Very  true.  We  claim  nothing.  I  presume  that  the  hour  of 
sunrise  will  be  about  the  proper  time.” 

“Over  here  we  use  any  hour  in  the  day.” 

“How  far  is  it  out  to  the  field?”  , 

“About  seven  miles,”  was  the  reply. 

“We'll  try  to  be  promptly  on  time,”  remarked  Terry. 

The  major  then  left,  and  Fred  and  Terry  w7eDf  down  to  the 
clerk's  desk,  anu  inquired  for  the  address  of  a  surgeon. 

It  was  very  promptly  given  them,  and  the  surgeon  was  sent 
for. 

He  proved  to  be  a  mild-mannered,  spectacled  physician,  who 
looked  upon  it  in  about  the  same  light  as  if  sent  to  see  a  pa¬ 
tient  with  the  colic. 

“Are  you  familiar  w7ith  the  saber?”  he  asked  Fearnot. 

“Yes,  a  little  bit,”  w7ns  the  reply. 

“It's  the  only  weapon  used  in  duels  in  Germany.” 

“Yes,  so  I’ve  heard." 

“Ever  been  engaged  in  an  affair  of  honor  before?” 

“I’ve  uad  a  little  experience  in  that  line.  Can  I  leave  It 
with  you.  doctor,  to  procure  a  carriage  to  take  us  out  to  the 
field  oti  time?” 

"You  can  go  in  my  carriage,"  said  the  surgeon. 


“All  right,  doctor,  IT.  pay  any  bill  you  render  for  service 
and  courtesies.”  n 

“There  will  be  no  bill  unless  you  are  wounded. 

“All  right.  I  hope  that  I  won’t  be  hurt,  but  I  must  insist 
that  we  pay  the  bill  all  the  same,  for  it’ll  be  no  fault  of  yours 
if  you  have  nothing  to  do.” 

The  matter  was  arranged,  and  kept  secret  from  the  girls. 

Even  Mr.  Livingston  was  not  taken  into  their  confidence. 

The  guests  of  the  hotel,  howrever,  expected  a  duel.  They* 
found  out  from  the  clerk  that  a  surgeon  had  been  sent  for,  so 
the  next  morning,  when  the  doctor  arrived  in  his  carriage 
about  daylight,  fully  a  score  of  guests  w7ere  up,  whilst  car¬ 
riages  were  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel  waiting  to  fol¬ 
low  the  twro  principals. 

They  reached  the  duelling  ground  outside  the  city  at  about 
sunrise. 

Major  Bache  had  a  pair  of  sabers  with  him,  precisely  alike, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  ground,  whilst  he  and  Terry  cast 
lets  for  the  right  of  first  choice. 

Terry  won,  and  Fred  picked  up  the  weapon  nearest  to  him. 

Both  principals  threw  off  their  coats  and  cuffs,  whilst  the 
seconds  searched  them  to  see  if  they  wore  anything  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  code. 

At  the  signal,  they  crossed  swords,  and  inside  of  ten  seconds 
M.  Druyn’s  right  ear  was  shaved  smoothly  off  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  German  major  was  actually 
staggered. 

He  scarcely  saw  the  movement  of  the  saber  in  Fearnot’s 
hand.  It  moved  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

He  uttered  an  exclamation,  ran  to  the  Frenchman  and  for¬ 
bade  a  continuation  of  the  fight.  Druyn,  however,  was  in  such 
a  rage  over  his  discomfiture  that  he  insisted  on  another  round. 
His  second  protested. 

“Oh,  give  him  a  chance  to  put  up  his  other  ear,”  said  Terry. 

The  major  had  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  his  principal,  and 
again  they  crossed  swords. 

It  took  Fred  about  fifteen  seconds  to  shave  off  t-he  other 
ear. 

In  a  terrific  rage  Druyn  forced  the  fighting,  as  though  it  was 
his  intention  to  either  be  killed  or  kill  his  opponent. 

He  was  a  good  swordsman,  as  most  Frenchman  are,  but  in 
about  fifteen  seconds  more  Fred  got  the  lock  on  his  weapon, 
and  sent  it  flying  about  fifteen  feet  over  his  head. 

“M.  Druyn,”  said  Fred,  “I  spare  your  life  because  my  friends, 
Olcott  and  Duncan,  wish  to  meet  you  later  on  their  account." 

That  ended  the  fight,  and  Fred,  Terry,  Dick  and  the  sur¬ 
geon  re-entered  the  latter’s  carriage  and  were  driven  rapidly 
back  to  the  hotel. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  are  a  wonderful  swordsman,"  said  the 
doctor.  “I  never  saw7  such  quick  work  before  in  my  life.” 

“The  fault  was  his,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  used  the  Italian 
system.  We  Americans  have  a  trick  that  beats  that  every 
time.” 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  the  cause  of  the  quarrel?"  the 
doctor  asked. 

“No,  I’ll  tell  you  later  in  the  day,  if  you  have  time  to  call 
at  the  hotel,  to  permit  me  to  pay  you  for  calling  you  out  of 
bed  so  early  in  the  morning.” 

“Not  a  cent,  my  dear  sir.  I’ve  been  too  well  entertained  for 
that.” 

“Entertained!”  laughed  Terry.  “Do  you  like  such  amuse¬ 
ment?” 


The  w’ork  was  too 


“From  a  scientific  standpoint,  yes.” 

“Did  you  get  on  to  the  science?” 

“I  hardly  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 
quick.  But  why  did  you  cut  his  ears  off?” 

“Simply  to  put  my  mark  on  him.” 

“Oh.  they’ll  put  his  ears  on  again,  and  they'll  grow7.”  said 
i erry , 

h„7n,ry  true!  •T,1,erl?  is  s<'arce,>'  <•"’>■  limit  to  surgical  science: 
but  the  scar  will  remain,  and  as  long  as  he  lives  lie'll  never 
be  able  to  wag  his  ears  without  thinking  of  me  “ 

A  dry  chuckle  came  from  the  German  doctor  who  was 

^  tbhe  ,ideah  °f  th«  ^^“an  wagging  his  eara. 
Later  in  the  day  he  was  deeply  interested  in  that  store  that 

Terry  told  him  about  the  Frenchman’s  conduct  af  St  Pet 

„d‘?  *a‘d  he.  “He  should  have  been 

Oh,  no!  There  are  two  more  of 
him." 


us  who  want  a 


spitted." 
chance  at 


ln^n!r.do  SJSAft  no°n Vc^k,-b«"-  “  ,9 

I  may  shave  his  eyebrows  off,"  said  Dick. 
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"You  can't  do  that,"  said  the  surgeon.  “You  can  only  touch 
lu:r  with  the  point  of  the  saber." 

“Don't  you  gamble  on  it  that  I  can't,  doctor,”  laughed  Dun- 
"If  he’ll  stand  up  like  a  man  I  can  gather  in  both  eye¬ 
brows  with  very  little  trouble." 


CHAPTER  II. 

FREH  AM)  THE  GERMAN  OFFICERS. 


Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  returned  to  the  hotel  before  the  ladies 
were  ready  for  breakfast,  and  at  the  table  they  laughed  and 
chatted  with  them  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

They  were  all  in  high  spirits. 

Margie  asked  Terry  what  the  programme  for  the  day  was, 
but  before  he  could  answer  Dick  suggested  that  they  drive 
round  by  the  royal  palace,  to  see  the  residence  of  the  Emperor. 

“  WJ  ■■:•! '  said  Margie,  “It  must  be  a  very  fine  building.” 

“Oh  I  think  there  are  much  finer  buildings  than  the  royal 
palace  in  Berlin;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  I’ve  beard  a  great  deal  about  the  avenue  of  lindens, 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  lined  its  entire  length  with 
linden  trees  of  large  growth.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  about  that,”  said  Evelyn.  “We've  been 
visiting  places  of  interest  nearly  every  day  since  we  arrived 
here,  and  now  I'd  like  to  see  some  cf  the  beautiful  residence 
streets.” 

“Well,  we’ll  take  them  in  to-day,  and  we’ll  see  some  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments,  too.” 

About  an  hour  after  breakfast  two  carriages  were  ordered, 
but  before  they  arrived  Mr.  Livingstin  heard  the  story  of  the 
duel  from  the  guests  of  the  hotel. 

He  was  so  astonished  that  he  went  to  Fred  and  asked  him 
about  it. 

“Yes,  I  had  a  little  fun  with  liim  before  sunrise.  He  reached 
here  night  before  last.” 

“Kow  is  it  you  didn’t  let  me  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Didn’t  think  you’d  take  any  interest  in  it.  YTou  are  no 
longer  a  boy,  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

“Well,  if  you  play  me  such  a  trick  as  that  again  I’ll  cut  your 
acquaintance.  If  you  beys  think  I’m  not  interested  in  what 
you  do  while  under  my  charge,  you  are  committing  a  mistake.” 

“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  laughed  Fred,  “don't  you  assume  any 
paternalism  toward  us.  We’ve  cut  our  eye-teeth.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Now,  you’ve  taken  to  cutting  people’s  ears 
off.  What  in  the  world  possessed  you  to  mutilate  him  that 
way?” 

“Because  I  didn’t  want  to  kill  him.  Terry  and  Dick  want 
a  whack  at  him  sometime.  One  wants  to  cut  off  an  arm  and 
th  ether  a  leg.  I  was  satisfied  with  his  ears.” 

"Well,  the  first  thing  you  know  you’ll  be  banished  from 
Genr.anjr.” 

“Oh,  we  are  all  right!  There  was  a  German  officer  present 
as  a  second,  and  he  informed  me  last  night  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  interfere  in  cases  of  that  kind;  besides,  Germans 
don’t  care  anyway  how  much  a  fellow  carves  up  a  French¬ 
man.  They  don’t  love  each  other  a  little,  you  know.” 

Of  course  it  didn't  take  the  girls  very  long  to  hear  the  story, 
and  Margie  went  for  Dick  with  a  most  imperious  demand 
that  he  tell  her  the  whole  of  it. 

“Ch,  you  ought  to  have  seen  it!”  Dick  laughed.  “It  was 
the  quickest  work  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  The  Frenchman 
thought  that,  as  we  used  the  revolver  in  America  almost  ex- 
clu  nvely  in  duels,  he  had  Fred  in  his  power  when  he  selected 
the  saber.” 

-  "  ell,  it's  perfectly  horrible,”  said  Margie. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  the  neatest  job  I  ever  saw  in  my 


life. 

“Slut  up,  you  savage!”  she  exclaimed,  stamping  her  foot 
cn  the  carpet.  “We’ll  all  be  arrested  again.  Evelyn  and  Mary 
i  re  in  their  rooms  now,  frightened  almost  to  death,  for  they 
dc  ■  t  know  what  may  next  happen.” 

j],  go  and  tell  them  not  to  worry;  that  there  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  with  us  in  full  uniform,  and  he  informed  us  that 
t v, f!  Government  didn’t  interfere  with  such  matters,  and  that 
tie  more  Frenchmen  we  cut  up  the  better  the  Germans  will 

like  it."  * 

-  Well,  where  is  M.  Druyn  now?” 

-Danaed  if  I  know!  He  put  up  here  at  this  hotel;  but  as 
hr  didn't  come  hack  to  breakfast,  I  guess  he  is  in  some  lios- 
r  •!;.  having  his  ears  sewed  on  again.” 

'  h  ;  came  in  and  a^ked  Margie  if  the  girls  were  ready  to 


out 

Vo, 


j.'J 


-  gh*  replied,  “they  are  waiting  for  the  police  to  come 
:e  us  to  thfc  lockup. 


“The  deuce  you  are!  What  have  you  been  doing?” 

“We’ve  been  in  bad  company.” 

“The  dcii/te  you  have! 

“Yes,  we  have  been  keeping  company  with  a  young  man  who 
goes  out  before  breakfast  and  cuts  people’s  eurs  off.” 

"Why,  great  Scott!  They  don’t  mind  that  over  here  in  Ger¬ 
many.  This  isn’t  Russia.” 

“Brother,  we  must  return  to  New  York  on  the  next  steamer.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do!  We  are  going  to  Constantinople,  and  to 
Greece,  sail  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  take  our  time  about 
going  home.” 

“Well,  we  girls  will  go  home  without  you,  then.” 

“Yes,  I  see  you  going!  You  haven't  got  the  return  tickets. 
We  are  going  down  and  see  the  Grand  Turk  in  his  home. 
The  nightingale  and  the  bulbul  are  natives  of  Turkey,  and  we 
want  to  see  and  hear  them.” 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  sister  mine,  that  if  you  think  that 
we  are  going  to  let  that  Frenchman  have  it  ail  his  own  way 
you  don’t  know  your  brother  nor  your  sweetheart,  does  she, 
Dick?” 

“I  hardly  think  she  does,”  said  Dick,  with  a  chuckle. 

Margie  sprang  up  and  bounced  out  of  the  room. 

She  joined  Evelyn  and  Mary  in  their  apartments,  and  told 
them  what  Fred  and  Dick  had  said. 

Mrs.  Livingston  was  with  them. 

“Now,  girls,  don’t  blame  the  boys,”  said  she.  “They  are 
young,  you  know,  and  it  was  an  awful  mean  trick  that  French¬ 
man  played  on  them.  I  think  Fred  deserves  credit  for  spar¬ 
ing  his  life;  in  fact,  he  was  merciful.” 

“Oh,  just  think  of  cutting  a  man’s  ears  off!  ”  said  Evelyn, 
ner  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

“They  can  be  put  on  again,  They  have  the  finest  surgeons 
in  the  world  in  Germany  and  France.” 

“But,  Mrs.  Livingston,  sc-me  day  Fred  or  the  others  will 
get  the  worst  of  it  themselves,  and  we  may  have  to  take  them  — 
back  home  in  a  box.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  dear.  Nobody  can  blame  them  for  what 
they’ve  done.  Almost  anybody  else  would  have  run  him 
through  as  a  punishment  for  his  dastardly  trick.” 

Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  lady  of  wide  experience.  She  had 
read  much,  and  traveled  far;  but  the  girls  couldn’t  get  over 
the  fact  that  Fred  had  fought  a  man  with  a  swerd  and  cut  his 
ears  off.  -They  knew  he  couldn’t  do  that  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  same  kind  of  a  weapon.  Naturally,  they  were 
too  excited  to  think  about  going  out  driving;  so  they  decided 
to  remain  in  their  rooms  during  the  day. 

The  boys  were  eager  to  go,  so  they  went  up  and  called  on 
the  girls  in  their  apartments. 

Evelyn  looked  at  Fred  reproachfully,  her  face  white  as  a 
sheet. 

“Now,  little  girl,”  said  he,  “don’t  you  worry.  If  you  didn’t 
know,  you  ought,  to,  that  if  either  of  us  boys  met  Druyn 
again  we’d  get  satisfaction  out  of  him.  Such  things  cannot 
be  avoided.  I  don't  consider  that  I  ran  any  risk  at  all,  for  I 
am  well  able  to  take  care  of  myself  with  any  kind  of  a  weapon. 

I  could  have  run  him  through  without  any  trouble,  but  I 
didn’t  wish  to  kill  him.” 

“But,  Fred,  won’t  his  friends  take  up  the  quarrel  and  call 
you  out?” 

“I  hardly  think  so,”  he  laughed,  “for  I’m  inclined  to  think 
that  his  friends  prize  their  ears  at  a  pretty  high  figure;  but  if 
any  of  them  want  to  take  it  up  I’m  willing  to  do  the  trimming 
for  them.” 

“That’s  it,  Fred.  It  makes  us  so  nervous,  we  want  to  go 
home.” 

“Now,  Evelyn,  you  would  despise  me  if  I  were  to  show  the 
white  feather,  and  try  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  him  or  his 
friends.  That’s  something  T  wouldn’t  do  if  1  had  to  fight  a 
duel  every  morning  before  breakfast  for  the  next  month.  I 
could  have  forgiven  him  on  my  own  account,  but  when  you 
girls  were  placed  under  arrest  by  his  false  charges,  1  became 
as  implacable  as  a  rattlesnake.  I’m  an  American  from  the 
crown  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  I  won’t  show 
the  white  feather  to  anybody  in  Europe.” 

In  spite  of  her  fears,  Evelyn  looked  at  him  admiringly. 

Then  she  said; 

“I  won’t  say  another  word,  Fred.  1  wouldn’t  for  all  the 
world  have  you  be  anything  else  but  what  you  are — Fred 
Fearnot.” 

At  that  Margie  sprang  up,  ran  to  her,  threw  her  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

“Say,  Margie,”  said  Dick,  “I'm  built  that  way,  too.  What’s 
tlio  matter  with  treating  me  that  way?” 
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“Oh,  you  don’t  need  any  encouragement  to  fight;  it  really 
gives  you  an  appetite  for  breakfast.” 

During  the  conversation  Mary  Hamilton  had  not  uttered 
u  word  up  to  that  moment. 

Then  she  remarked: 

“They  are  all  three  alike.” 

“That's  so,”  said  Terry.  “I’ve  got  it  in  for  him  myself. 
He  was  the  cause  of  our  being  banished  from  Russia,  and  if 
I  get  a  chance  at  him  I’ll  spoil  his  beauty.  I’ll  split  his  nose 
and  carve  my  monogram  on  each  cheek.” 

“Oh,  you  young  men  get  out  of  here,  please,"  said  Mrs.  Liv¬ 
ingston.  “You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  displaying 
such  bloodthirstiness.” 

When  they  returned  downstairs  they  found  nearly  a  score 
of  German  officers,  some  of  them  in  brilliant  uniforms,  smok¬ 
ing  meerschaum  pipes,  walking  about  the  rotunda  of  the  great 
hotel,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  see  the  young  American 
who  was  such  an  expert  with  the  saber. 

Major  Bache  was  there,  also,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
he  proceeded  to  introduce  Fred  to  his  comrades-in-arms. 

There  were  several  colonels  and  other  officers,  down  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  who  shook  hands  with  him  and  wanted  to 
know  where  he  received  his  training  in  swordsmanship. 

He  laughed  good  naturedly,  and  remarked: 

“I  took  lessons  in  an  athletic  club  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  best  fencing  master  I  had  was  a  Frenchman.  I  regret 
the  occurrence  of  this  morning,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  it, 
but  not  the  result  of  the  meeting.” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  old  you  are,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 
a  grizzled  old  colonel  asked.  **""  *^-  i 

<  ..“I’ll  be  twenty-three  at  my  next  birthday.” 

‘•Hare  you  seen  any  military  service?” 

“Yes,  and  tha’C  too,  without  being  connected  with  the  army. 
I’ve  been  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  saw  a  little 
volunteer  service  In  each  place.  M.  Druyn  and  I  were  business 
♦  rivals  in  trying  to  have  a  certain  invention  accepted  by  a 
Russian  syndicate.  I  was  there  with  my  sister  and  three 
other  ladies,  when  suddenly  we  were  all  arrested  and  charged 
with  being  political  agitators.  They  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
doing  things  in  Russia,  and  we  were  ordered  out  of  the  country 
without  being  permitted  to  face  our  accuser.  I  had  every  rea¬ 
son  in  the  world  to  believe  it  was  a  trick  of  M.  Druyn’s  to  get 
me  out  of  his  way;  so  yesterday  evening,  when  I  met  him  in 
the  hotel  here,  I  pulled  his  nose.  My  partners  will  do  the 
same  thing  for  him  when  he  recovers  from  his  injuries.” 

“Are  they  expert  swordsmen,  too?”  the  old  colonel  asked. 

"Yes;  I  guess  they  are  as  good  at  that  as  I  am.” 

The  officers  wanted  the  boys  to  drink  with  them,  and  vrere 
astonished  when  they  were  told  that  they  never  drank  or 
smoked.  That  surprised  them  about  as  much  as  Fred’s  re¬ 
markable  skill  at  fencing,  and  they  cracked  several  jokes  at 
the  boys’  expense. 

Terry  remarked  that  he  didn't  believe  that  a  man  was  any 
better  for  the  beer  he  drank,  as  he  couldn’t  conceive  that  it 
gave  him  either  strength  or  courage. 

There  are  no  teetotalers  in  Germany.  Beer  is  a  national 
drink  there,  as  much  so  as  water  is  in  America. 

All  the  afternoon  German  military  men  kept  dropping  in 
at  the  hotel.  They  considered  the  duel  the  most  remarkable 
one  they  had  ever  heard  of. 

The  idea  of  cutting  off  both  ears  of  a  duelist,  and  that,  too, 
within  thirty  seconds,  they  considered  something  marvelous. 
They  had  heard  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  and  Dr.  Carver’s  splendid 
marksmanship,  for  both  had  visited  Europe,  and  given  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  their  skill. 

“How  are  you  on  marksmanship?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“Pretty  fair,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ve  had  experience  enough 
at  it  to  know  that  a  bullet  will  go  true  to  its  aim  always,  if 
the  weapon  is  all  right.”  • 

“Well,  there’s  a  subaltern  in  my  regiment  who  is  a  remark¬ 
able  shot;  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  entire  division.  I  would 
like  to  see  you  shoot  with  him.” 

“What  sort  of  a  weapon  does  he  use?" 

“The  army  rifle  only.” 

“I’d  like  to  meet  him,”  said  Terry. 

“AH  ri'iht;  I’ll  send  for  you  as  the  guests  of  my  mess.” 

“All  right.  We  three  will  be  glad  to  accept  your  invitation." 

It  was  rathe’-  unusual  for  a  German  officer  to  extend  such 
courtesies  to  civilians;  but  they  had  heard  it  hinted  around 
in  the  hotel  that  the  young  American  tourists  were  very' prom¬ 
inent  people  at  home;  hence  the  courtesies  extended. 

That  evening  nearly  a  score  of  officers  dined  at  the  hotel,  and 
'.hen  they  aaw  the  young  ladies  at  the  table  they  were  greatly 
attracted  ty  their  beauty  and  vivacity. 


Fred  and  Terry  had  told  the  girl*  that  the s  o«j»n.  were 
extending  many  courtesies  to  them,  and  !he>  K  00® 

policy  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  ,  . 

Among  the  officers  was  a  certain  baron,  v-  h  edl 

a  very  wealthy  young  lady  in  Philadelphia,  , 

squandered  pretty  nearly  all  her  lortune,  wh  •  I 

to  leave  him  and  return  to  her  people. 

As  soon  as  he  was  introduced  to  them  Fred 
name,  but  said  nothing  about  his  knowledge  of  the  man  §| 

lpte  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  specimen  of  physical  manhood. 

Finally  one  of  the  officers  told  him  that  the  baron  had  an 
American  wife,  and  that  she  was  then  in  America. 

“Indeed!”  and  Fred  looked  over  in  his  direction.  you 
gentlemen  over  here,  and  in  other  European  countries,  are 
getting  into  the  habit  of  coming  over  to  America  in  searen 
of  wives;  and  knowing  what  I  do  about  American  ladies,  In* 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it.  We  think  our  girls  are  the| 

most  beautiful  in  all  the  world." 

“You  have  the  right  to,”  said  the  other,  “but  its  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  your  American  women  are  attracted  by  titles. 

“Well,  that’s  human  nature,  and  it's  the  same  the  world 
over.  We  have  simple  military  titles  in  great  abundance  in 
America,  but  they  are  all  acquired — won  by  merit  and  not  by 
inheritance.  Marriage  doesn’t  confer  the  title  on  the  wile, 
nor  the  children.” 

“Have  you  no  title?”  the  other  asked. 

“None  that  is  recognized  by  law.  With  us  the  title  of 
‘American  citizen’  we  consider  a  very  worthy  one.  All  our 
political  rulers  we  make  ourselves,  and  we  pay  homage  only 
to  merit.  Of  course,  a  millionaire  receives  favors  and  cour¬ 
tesies  wherever  he  goes,  for  his  bank  account;  we  have  seme 
people  who  own  vast  estates  whose  mental  and  moral  char¬ 
acters  are  such  that  without  their  money  a  common  laborer 
wouldn’t  associate  with  them.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  other.  “We  have  it  over  here  that  the 
dollar  is  worshipped  more  in  America  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.” 

“It  has  its  devotees  everywhere.  Generally,  when  a  Euro¬ 
pean  goes  to  America  in  search  of  a  wife  he  wants  none  but 
a  wealthy  one;  so  the  dollar  is  worshipped,  and  really  is 
placed  upon  a  higher  pedestal  than  the  poor  girl  herself.” 

“Well,  money  is  a  very  necessary  article,  as  it  supplies  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  that  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained." 

“Very  true!  But  when  a  man  marries  for  money  alone,  as 
a  great  many  do  all  over  the  world,  he  lowers  his  manhood. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  pledge  love 
where  none  exists,  and  it  strikes  me  that  any  honest,  manly 
man  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  TERRY  ASTONISHED  THE  GERMAN  OFFICERS. 

Fred  Fearnot  little  dreamed  that  his  remark  to  the  German 
officer,  that  an  honorable  man  wouldn  t  pledge  love  where  none 
existed,  would  become  a  source  of  trouble  for  him. 

His  remark  was  repeated  to  the  baron  who  had  married  the 
Philadelphia  heiress,  and  the  informer  probably  intimated 
that  it  had  a  personal  meaning. 

Tne  baion  wras  enraged,  but  said  nothing  about  it  at  the 
time. 

The  next  day  Fred,  Terry  and  Diek  rode  out  to  the  shooting 
ange  used  by  a  division  of  the  German  army,  accompanied 
by  several  officers. 

,hTc?,rh«iw  C°«lel  whT  1,e  met  the  evening  before  sent  for 
a  marksm.n  ““h®1"'  "ho  h5d  earQcd  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
!kil!  wS  .!  d  requested  him  to  give  exhibitions  of  his 
'  ’■  111  duty  bound,  he  promptly  proceeded  to  do. 

vnJ  «wn!  u  s,’otl  said  Fred-  "and  every  soldier  with 

t -i  .kill  is  woith  ten  others  who  are  but  indifFere-t  shots 

iff"  anve  ten*  T  wh°  ™  ^oot  a’  yoa  do  and 

whip  any  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the  German  t-rv  I 

“Whafs  that?  What's  that?-  asked  the  colonel. 

I  can  take  one  thousand  dead-shots  and  whip  an*  ten  thou- 

!andn’cn  *“  an  "P?"  "old  "hose  skill  with  the  rifle  is  oils', iTt 


Yes,  I  do. 
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a  l^an  an  entire  platoon  of  the  average  soldier.  When 
a  man  is  hit,  and  even  slightly  wounded,  he  is  put  out  of  the 
rifih:.  It's  a  soldier's  duty  to  aim  before  he  pulls  the  trigger. 
It  is  the  careless  aiming  that  causes  such  a  vast  waste  of  am¬ 
munition.” 

"hou  forget.”  said  the  colonel,  “that  after  a  few  volleys  have 
letii  fire*;  the  smoke  .obscures  the  view  to  such  an  extent  that 
neither  side  can  see  the  other.” 

*Wes,  I  know  that  is  frequently  the  case,  and  that  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  I’ve  known 
bodies  of  soldiers  to  have  a  clear  sight  of  each  other,  and  fire 
for  hoirs  with  very  litle  damage  done.  But  the  marksman 
who  hits  everything  he  shoots  at  is  the  salvation  of  an  army.” 

Fred  took  up  the  rifle  and  aimed  at  a  target  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  yards,  and  every  bullet  was  placed  inside  of  a 
three-inch  circle. 

Every  officer  present  was  .astounded.  They  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before. 

The  subaltern  officer  who  had  earned  such  a  reputation  re¬ 
marked  that  he  couldn’t  do  such  shooting  if  his  life  depended 
cn  it. 

“Constant  practice  and  great  care  will  accomplish  many 
things,”  remarked  Fred.  “My  friend  Olcott  here  can  do 
just  as  well,  and  so  can  Duncan.” 

And  each  of  them  took  up  the  rifle  and  demonstrated  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statement. 

“Put  that  target  at  two  thousand  yards,”  Fred  suggested. 
“I’m  not  familiar  with  this  gun,  never  fired  one  of  the  make 
before,  but  it’s  a  good  weapon.” 

The  target  was  removed  to  the  greater  distance,  and  not 
one  of  the  witnesses  present  believed  the  target  could  be  hit  at 
such  long  range. 

The  bull’s-eye  was  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  and  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  it  seemed  very  small  indeed.  The  globe  sight  had  to 
be  used,  in  order  to  make  the  target  clear. 

Every  bullet  was  planted  inside  the  circle,  ( and  Terry  and 
Dick  did  equally  well. 

“Now,  colonel,”  laughed  Fred,  '“what  do  you  think  a  thou¬ 
sand  such  shots  could  do  with  ten  thousand  men  who  charged 
on  them  over  an  open  space  like  this?” 

“Why,  they  would  do  most  destructive  work,”  said  the 
colonel. 

“Yes,  very  destructive.  Not  one  of  the  ten  thousand  would 
escape,  unless  lie  got  out  of  sight  entirely,  where  he  couldn’t 
be  seen.  A  bullet,  you  know,  is  not  a  boomerang.  It  must 
follow  the  line  of  its  trajectory.” 

“How  did  you  acquire  such  skill  with  firearms?” 

“By  practice  alone,”  said  Fred.  “One  must  understand  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  if  he  is  firing  across  it.  He  must  be  able 
to  judge  correctly  his  distance  from  his  target;  but,  above  all 
things,  he  must  have  steady  nerves;  when  a  man  is  full  of 
beer  or  whisky  his  nerves  become  waterlogged  and  untrust¬ 
worthy.” 

Several  of  the  officers  laughed,  for  nearly  every  one  of  them 
was  full  cf  beer. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Fred  told  the  story  of 
his  experience  in  Cuba;  of  how  he  and  a  friend  were  attacked 
by  about  thirty  of  the  enemy,  concealed  behind  some  large 
trees,  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  away. 

The  enemy  were  extremely  poor  shots,  but  being  behind 
trees,  they  were  practically  safe  from  injury,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  part  of  their  anatomy  was  exposed;  but 
knowing  the  immense  power  of  the  Mauser  rifle,  he  began 
shooting  at  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  and  the  bullets  went 
through  and  hit  those  behind  them,  with  the  result  that  half 
a  score  of  them  were  hit  before  they  became  awrare  of  their 
danger. 

Then  they  took  to  their  heels  and  fled. 

The  story  seemed  so  incredible  that  the  officers  burst  into 
a  regular  horse  laugh. 

“  Yes,  it  3eems  incredible,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  a  Mauser 
rifle  will  send  a  bullet  through  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter, 
at.  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  yards.  This  rifle 
he.e,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  can  send  a  bullet 
through  three  feet  of  solid  timber,  hence  a  man  standing 
behind  it  is  not  protected  at  all. 

The  colonel  looked  grave.  Then  he  glanced  around  in  search 
of  a  tree  to  try  the  experiment,  but  there  was  none  in  proper 
range. 

*  At  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards  this  rifle  will  send  a 
rm.b-t  through  the  bodies  of  three  men  standing  one  behind 
tie-  other,  it’s  a  formidable  weapon,  and  in  the  hands  of  sol¬ 
ders  who  know  how  to  use  it  at  long  range,  it  is  still  more 
formidable.” 


Notwithstanding  they  had  witnessed  their  skill  with  the 
rifle,  the  officers  were  very  incredulous  about  the  Cuban  story. 

“Why,  that’s  nothing,”  laughed  Terry.  *\I  could  tell  you  of 
more  wonderful  feats  than  that;  but  you  are  all  in  a  jocular 
mood,  and  wouldn't  believe  things  you  saw  with  your  own 
eyes.” 

“We  never  doubt  things  that  are  demonstrated  to  us.” 

“Demonstrations  are  not  always  convenient,”  returned 
Terry. 

“Very  true,  and  in  such  cases  one  should  avoid  making 
startling  statements.” 

“Some  statements  are  startling  only  to  the  ignorant.” 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  you  charge  me  with  ignorance.” 

“Yes,  I  charge  everybody  with  it,”  said  Terry  very  coolly. 
“One  man  can’t  know  everything,  hence  he  is  ignorant  of  some 
things.” 

“You  speak  very  plainly,  young  man.” 

“Yes,  I’m  simply  a  plain  American  citizen;  but  I  meant  noth¬ 
ing  personal,  except  to  retort  in  kind.  You  intimated  very 
plainly  that  you  didn’t  believe  my  statement,  and  without 
making  any  insinuations  at  all,  I  stated  that  in  many  things 
you  are  a  very  ignorant  man,  and  so  are  the  rest  of  us.  There 
are  thousands  of  things  that  neither  you  nor  I  know  anything 
about;  so  you  see  it  is  best  for  everybody  to  be  lenient  to  each 
other  in  matters  of  opinion.” 

The  colonel  was  considerably  rattled,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  say  in  reply.  He  saw  that  Terry  was  right; 
that  what  he  said  was  true;  yet  his  dignity  was  a  little  bit 
upset.  To  be  thus  spoken  to  by  a  civilian  was  not  at  all  pleas¬ 
ant,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  quite  a  number  of  other 
officers. 

“Colonel,”  said  Fred,  good  naturedly,  “you  must  excuse  my 
friend.  He  is  an  American  product,  and,  if  the  occasion  called, 
for  it,  he  would  shy  a  brick  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  dignitary  of  the  Republic.” 

“Well,  doesn’t  he  know  that  lie  is  in  Germany?” 

“Oil,  yes!  But  he  thinks  he  is  as  good  as  anybody  born  and 
reared  in  Germany,  from  the  Emperor  down.” 

The  colonel  smiled  and  remarked: 

“That’s  all  right;  but  he  seems  to  be  lacking  in  discretion.” 

“That’s  a  quality  you  are  a  little  bit  deficient  in  yourself, 
colonel,”  retorted  Terry.  “I  hardly  think  it  is  exactly  the 
tiling  for  one  man  to  intimate  to  another  that  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  his  story,  even  though  he  were  conscientious  in  it.  I’ve 
known"  people  to  be  killed  for  the  lack  of  discretion  and  a 
sense  of  the  proprieties.  You  might  tell  me  that  you  could 
jump  over  the  moon,  and  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  me 
to  offer  to  wager  that  you  couldn’t,  when  it  ivould  be  improper 
for  me  to  intimate  that  you  were  lying.  I  don’t  suppose  that 
either  of  us  meant  to  be  personal,  or  to  wound  each  other’s 
feelings,  but  some  people  get  in  the  habit  of  becoming  ‘testy’ 
on  very  slight  provocation.  Now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  were  to  toss  up  a  coccanut  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  I  could 
shoot  a  hole  in  it  with  my  revolver,  catch  it  and  drink  some 
of  the  milk  out  of  it  before  it  touched  the  ground,  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it.  I  admit  that  it  does  sound  somewhat  like  a  Mun¬ 
chausen  story  (and,  by  the  way,  I  judge  the  baron  was  a  Ger¬ 
man,  from  his  name,  although  I  don’t  make  the  charge).” 

Fred  was  staggered  at  Terry’s  audacity,  whilst  the  German 
officers  were  really  amused  at  him.  The  old  colonel,  how¬ 
ever,  smiled  and  remarked: 

“I  guess  you  are  a  professional  juggler.” 

‘Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  majority  of  people  are  jugglers,  though, 
you  know.  The  very  sovereigns  of  Europe  juggle  with  each 
other,  to  either  make  false  impressions  or  take  advantage  in 
some  political  movement.” 

“Say,”  said  another  officer,  “do  you  want  to  wager  anything 
that  you  can  play  that  trick  with  a  cocoanut?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  wager  something  that  you  can’t  do  it.” 

“Get  your  cocoanut,”  said  Terry. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  can.” 

“All  right.  Get  something  else,  then.  Can  you  get  any 
apples?” 

“Ph,  yes!  What  do  you  want  with  them?” 

‘^Merely  to  show  you  that  the  Emperor  ought  to  send  some 
of  his  officers  over  to  America  to  learn  a  few  things.” 

An  orderly  was  sent  to  the  sutler  for  some  apples,  and  sev¬ 
eral  were  brought. 

“Now,”  said  Terry,  “have  any  of  you  got  a  good  revolver?” 

One  of  the  officers  remarked: 

“Yes,  here’s  one,”  and  he  drew  a  large  army  revolver,  which 
he  passed  to  him. 
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“Say,  Fred,  this  a  Smith  &  Wesson.  The  Germans  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  they  sent  to  America  for  it. 

"Oh,  yes!”  said  the  officer.  “There  are  a  few  good  things 
come  from  America,  and  you  have  to  have  some  of  our  good 
things  over  there.” 

"Yes,  limburger,  for  instance!”  laughed  Terry,  at  which 
they  all  laughed  heartily. 

“Now,  this  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  an  average  cocoa- 
nut,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  the  officer  who  offered  to  wager 
with  him.  “It  hasn’t  any  milk  in  it,  so  that  part  of  the  bet 
is  off.  Are  you  still  willing  to  wager  that  I  can’t  hit  this  apple, 
tossed  up  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  with  a  bullet?” 
“Yes,”  said  the  officer. 

“All  right;  what’s  the  wager?” 

“One  hundred  marks.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  go  you.  Tcfss  it  up,  Fred.” 

Fred  tossed  up  one  of  the  apples  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
the  air,  and  as  it  was  coming  down  Terry  fired  at  it  and  sent 
the  bullet  through  it. 

Expressions  of  astonishment  from  the  officers  were  heard. 
The  apple  was  picked  up  and  examined.  It  was  a  rather  large 
one,  and  the  bullet  went  through  it  without  splitting  it. 

“Can  you  do  that  again?”  the  officer  asked. 

“I  guess  I  can.  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  missing  things  that 
I  shoot  at.  Throw  out  three  or  four  more,  Fred.” 

Fred  picked  up  three  apples  and  tossed  them  up  in  quick 
succession,  and  Terry  hit  each  one. 

"There  you  are,”  he  laughed,  “and  I  haven’t  on  any  uniform, 
either.  You  can  drink  forty  steins  of  beer  a  day,  but  you  can’t 
hit  an  apple  on  the  wing.  Now,  major,  lend  me  your  sword 
there,  please.” 

The  major  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  passed  it 
over  to  him. 

Fred  tossed  up  three  apples  nearly  as  high  as  he  could  throw 
them,  and  Terry  caught  each  one  on  the  point  of  the  sword 
as  it  came  down. 

“Oh,  that's  jugglery!”  said  one  of  the  officers. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  It’s  simply  skill.  Jugglery  is  trickery. 
Were  I  to  cross  swords  with  you  I  could  cut  off  every  button 
of  your  uniform  without  receiving  a  scratch.  I  could  shave 
off  your  eyebrows,  your  ears  and  split  your  nose,  and  I  am 
nothing  but  a  plain  American  boy;  never  had  a  commission 
in  the  army  in  my  life,  and  don’t  want  one.” 

"Any  more  wonders  like  you  in  your  country?”  one  of  the 
officers  asked  in  a  somewhat  sneering  tone. 

“Millions  of  them,”  said  Terry,  “and  any  one  of  them  could 
empty  you  of  all  your  beer  actually  without  hurting  you.” 
“How’d  he  do  it?” 

“He’d  scare  it  out  of  you.” 

A  great  German  guffaw  greeted  the  statement. 

The  Germans  are  a  people  not  easily  frightened;  hence  the 
great  laugh  evoked  by  Terry’s  remark. 

The  badinage  went  on  for  some  time,  and  all  three  of  the 
boys  got  mixed  up  in  a  jolly  time  with  the  officers. 

Had  it  not  been  that  they  knew,  from  the  American  em¬ 
bassy  at  Berlin,  that  the  three  young  Americans  were  repu¬ 
table  citizens,  the  officers  would  have  taken  them  for  profes¬ 
sional  jugglers. 

As  it  was,  they  invited  them  to  the  colonel’s  headquarters 
before  returning  to  the  city. 

There  a  lunch  had  been  spread,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
beer  flowed  more  freely  than  water,  because  there  was  no 
water  there. 

There  they  tried  to  get  a  speech  cut  of  Fearnot,  and  for  a 
while  he  refused  to  respond  tc  the  call.  There  were  about 
thirty  officers  present. 

Finally  he  gave  them  a  little  talk,  in  which  he  so  flattered 
the  Germans,  from  the  Emperor  down,  that  each  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  seemed  to  be  growing  taller  in  his  boots. 

They  were  astonished  at  his  diplomatic  flattery,  and  fre¬ 
quently  cheered  him. 

As  soon  as  he  ceased  talking  Terry  started  up  a  song  that 
never  failed  to  arouse  the  German  heart,  “The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine.” 

Fro  l  and  Dick  joined  him,  and  their  voices  weie  so  well 
cultivated,  that,  instead  of  joinipg  in,  the  officers  silently  list¬ 
en*  d  as  though  spellbound;  but  in  the  last  verse  they  burst 
into  the  melody  with  a  vociferousness  that  completely 
drowned  the  young  Americans’  voices. 

It  won  the  officers  entirely.  They  cheered  for  America,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  boys  with  a  heartiness  that  told  plainly 
thnt  they  entertained  amicable  feelings  toward  them. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you  Americans."  said  the 
old  colonel.  “I’ve  met  quite  a  number  of  ''our  people  in  Ber¬ 


lin,  and  found  them  pleasant,  sociable  fellows,  who  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  money  and  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
their  visit  to  Europe.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “You  struck  only  the  staid  business 
men  of  our  large  cities.  If  you’ll  come  over  and  pay  us  a 
visit  we’ll  put  you  through  a  course  of  exercise  that  will  make 
your  hair  curl.  I  was  born  and  reared  in  New  York.  City,  but 
my  twro  friends  here  were  reared  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
We  now  live  at  a  town  called  ‘New  Era,’  up  in  the  interior, 
which  we  consider  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
State.  It’s  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  on  which  there  is  the 
finest  yacht  fleet  in  America,  leaving  out  the  steam  yacht. 
It’s  a  great  summer  resort,  and  we  own  half  that  place.  v\  e 
heartily  extend  every  officer  present  an  invitation  to  pay  us 
a  visit  and  remain  our  guests  as  long  as  you  please. 

They  thanked  him  heartily,  and  then  the  carriages  that  were 
to  take  them  back  to  the  city  drove  up  in  front  ol  headquar- 
ters. 

Several  officers  went  back  with  them  and  that  evening  were 
Fearnot’s  guests  at  the  hotel. 


•CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  VIENNA. 

“See  here,  boys,”  said  Mr.  Livingston  the  next  morning  after 
their  visit  to  the  military  camp,  “the  ladies  are  getting  tired 
of  Berlin,  and  are  eager  to  pay  their  visit  to  Constantinople. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  ready  to  start  at  any  time.” 

“So  am  I,”  put  in  Terry. 

“I’ve  just  been  wraiting  for  you,”  added  Dick.  “Constanti¬ 
nople  is  the  one  place  in  Europe  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
visit.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  our  taking  the  train  to-night  for 
Vienna?”  Mr.  Livingston  suggested. 

“Let’s  do  so.  Tell  the  ladies  to  begin  packing  their  trunks 
at  once  for  a  visit  to  the  unspeakable  Turk.” 

The  girls  were  delighted,  for  they  were  under  the  constant 
apprehension  that  some  of  the  boys  would  get  into  trouble 
with  the  fiery  German  officers. 

Fred  and  Livingston  visited  the  American  Minister  at  Ber-„ 
lin,  and  obtained  from  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
American  Envoy  at  Constantinople. 

Accommodations  for  eight  were’  secured  on  a  first-class  train 
for  the  Austrian  capital. 

They  were  to  pass  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
Europe.  All  bills  were  paid,  and  that  evening  they  took  the 
train,  little  dreaming  that  they  would  return  to  Berlin  before 
they  ended  the  trip. 

It  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  the  girls,  feeling  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  over  having  gotten  the  boys  away  from  Berlin,  were 
more  animated,  if  possible,  than  they  had  been  for  months. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  another  party  of  American 
tourists  on  the  train,  bound  for  different  points  on  the  line. 

There  were  also  several  Englishmen  in  the  same  car  with 
them.  They  were  readily  known  by  their  tourist  costumes, 
which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  affect. 

The  Englishmen  were  inclined  to  be  exclusive,  but  they  gazed 
at  the  hilarious  young  Americans  as  if  somewhat  shocked  at 
their  free  ways  and  lively  manner. 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Terry,  “did  you  ever  see  such  a  jolly  party 
as  John  Bull’s?” 

“No,  they  are  a  happy-looking  crowd,”  said  Dick.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  an  Englishman  is  happy  only  when  he  is  smok¬ 
ing  a  pipe  and  growling.” 

A  few  hours  later  in  the  night  the  parties  retired,  and  were 
not  seen  again  until  the  next  morning. 

The  stolid  Englishmen  were  still  on  board,  but  the  Amer¬ 
icans  had  dropped  off  at  different  points. 

The  train  stopped  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  and  there  they 
had  breakfast. 

It  was  a  city  which  had  played  important  parts  in  the  liis*- 
tory  of  Europe.  It  had  many  magnificent  edifices,  and  a  long, 
long  history. 

“Fred,  I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  days  here."  said  Terry.  “There 
are  many  places  of  interest  in  this  ancient  town." 

“So  would  I.  But  we  haven't  time.  Some  day  we  will  do 
Europe  more  leisurely,  then  cross  the  Mediterranean  and  go 
one  or  two  thousand  miles  up  the  Nile — plav  leap-frog  over 
the  pyramids  and  eat  crocodile." 

“Well,  I  want  to  make  such  a  trip,  too,”  said  Evelyn,  “but 
I  don’t  care  to  play  leap-frog  over  the  pyramids,  not  to  cut 
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crocodiles.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  visit  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
tor  both  lands  have  been  famous  in  history  since  the  days  of 
Moses. ” 

"All  right;  well  take  both  countries  in  some  day  in  the 
near  future.  We'll  make  up  a  party,  and  all  chip  in  to  take 
along  with  us  many  comforts  that  we  can't  get  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.” 

They  were  commenting  on  the  difference  in  railway  manage¬ 
ment  in  Europe  and  America,  the  arrangement  for  meals 
along  the  line  of  European  roads,  and  many  other  things  that 
seemed  not  only  strange  but  absurd  to  them. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “Methods  that 
are  popular  and  effective  in  America  might  not  work  so  well 
over  here.  People  have  different  customs,  you  know,  and  to 
make  changes  would  be  productive  of  confusion  and  trouble; 
so  it's  best  to  take  everything  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  make 
no  comments  that  the  natives  can  hear.” 

In  a  little  while  the  train  pulled  out,  still  going  southward 
in  the  direction  of  the  Austrian  capital,  which  they  reached 
in  the  afternoon. 

Vienna  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Danube.  When 
the  girls  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  stream  Evelyn  asked  what 
river  it  was. 

“I  guess  that’s  the  Danube,”  said  Terry,  “so  famous  in  song 
and  story.” 

“Why  it  can’t  be,”  she  replied.  “How  often  have  we  sung 
about  the  beautiful  blue  Danube,  and  there  it  is  as  muddy  as 
the  Mississippi  or  the  Missouri  rivers,  nothing  blue  about  it 
■whatever.  ” 

“Oh,  when  the  waters  are  clear  I  guess  it  has  a  bluish  tint.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.  A  beautiful  illusion  has  slipped  away 
from  me.” 

“That’s  because  you’ve  never  given  it  any  thought.  The 
waters  of  all  streams  frequently  change  color.  In  a  long,  dry 
spell  ihey  are  clear.  Naturally  they  are  muddy  after  a  series 
of  hard  rains.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  Terry?  Did  you  ever  see  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  change*  color?  It’s  always  as  clear  as  a 
spring.” 

“Oh,  well!  That’s  net  like  any  other  river.  It’s  the  outlet 
of  the  five  Great  Lakes,  and  it  might  rain  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year  and  the  waters  of  the  lakes  would 
always  be  clear,  like  the  ocean;  but  the.  Danube  flows  through 
a  well-cultivated  country,  where,  when  the  grounds  are  plowed 
and  there  comes  a  heavy  rainfall,  the  streams  become  very 
muddy.  ” 

“Very  true!  The  man  yvho  wrote  about  the  beautiful  blue 
Danube  must  have  struck  it  at  a  dry  time.  But  speaking  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  do  you  know  that  it  rises  and  falls  as 
though  it  had  a  tide  of  its  own?” 

“No,  I  didn't.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  that  is  a  fact;  it  has 
puzzled  geographers  and  scientific  men  not  a  little,  and  that 
is,  for  about  three  and  a  half  years  it  slowly  rises  something 
over  three  feet.  Then  it  falls  for  three  and  a  half  years 
more.  Anywhere  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  is  all 
rock,  you  know,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  you  can  see  that  water 
line  very  distinctly.” 

“I  believe  I  read  about  that  somewhere,”  said  Dick  Duncan, 
“and  it’s  never  been  accounted  for.” 

“No,  it  never  has  been  accounted  for,  but  the  fact  remains, 
for  I’ve  seen  the  water  line  myself.” 

“I  remember  it,  too,  now  that  you  speak  of  it,”  remarked 
Terry.  “It’s  a  mystery,  and  it’s  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rivers  in  the  world.  Its  bed  is  all  rock  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
It’s  good  fishing  ground,  too.” 

They  entered  the  city,  and  at  the  railway  station  took  car¬ 
riages  for  one  of  the  best  hotels,  that  was  much  patronized 
by  tourists. 

“My,  but  it’s  a  big  city!  ”  said  Evelyn. 

“Yes,  so  it  is.  I  think  it  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
million  population,  and  has  a  wonderful  history,  too.  It  lias 
withstood  many  sieges,  and  many  battles  have  been  fought 
under  its  walls.” 

“Is  it  a  walled  city,  Fred?” 

“Well,  it  used  to  be.  I  don’t  know  that  the  walls  have  been 
destroyed,  but  when  they  were  built  the  city  was  not  one- 
tenth  the  .-ize  that  it  is  now.  In  these  days  of  artillery  a 
wall  is  no  protection  whatever;  hut  when  bow  and  arrows 
and  hand-to-hand  weapons  were  used  by  armies  a  walled  city 
wa-  a  prfty  hard  thing  to  capture.  There  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  palaces  and  other  plac'  of  interest  here  that  would  pay 
u  to  tax  ■  time  to  visit.  Napoleon  captured  the  city  two  or 


three  times.  His  second  wife,  you  know,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  unfortunate  Maximilian,  who 
was  shot  in  Mexico,  was  a  brother  of  the  present  emperor. 

They  were  glad  enough  to  get  once  more  in  comfortable 
quarters,  and  the  hotel  at  which  they  stopped  was  the  best 
they  had  found  in  Europe. 

They  remained  in  t^ieir  rooms  till  evening,  and  on  going 
into  the  great  supper  room  found  more  than  a  hundred  gu  sts 
present,  citizens  of  many  countries. 

There  were  a  few  Americans  besides  themselves,  English¬ 
men,  Frenchmen  and  other  nationalities. 

The  girls  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  A  tall,  fine- 
looking  man  at  one  of  the  tables,  stared  at  the  girls  during 
the  entire  meal.  He  wore  a  monocle,  through  which  he  stared 
with  a  steadiness  that  actually  became  offensive. 

Dick  called  Terry’s  attention  to  him. 

"I’ll  settle  him.”  said  Terry.  “Lend  me  your  monocle, 
please.” 

“I  haven't  got  mine  with  me,”  laughed  Dick. 

“Fred,  have  you  a  monocle  with  you?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fearnot.  “I’m  never  without  it,  though  I  rare¬ 
ly  use  it.” 

“Let  me  have  it,  please.” 

Fred  searched  his  vest  pocket,  found  the  monocle  and 
passed  it  over  to  Terry,  who  had  adjusted  his  own  on  his 
right  eye. 

He  put  Fred’s  on  his  left,  and  then  proceeded  to  stare 
through  them  at  the  stranger. 

Fred  and  Dick  began  to  chuckle,  and  soon  the  girls  were 
giggling. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  up  to,  Olcott?”  Mr.  Livingston 
asked. 

“I’m  hoodooing  a  dude.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  turned  and  looked  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  he  was  gazing,  and  noticed  the  stranger  staring  solidly 
over  in  their  direction  through  his  monocle. 

It  didn’t  take  but  a  few  minutes  for  him  to  tumble  to  the 
fact  that  a  young  man  at  that  table  was  guying  him.  His 
face  flushed,  and  he  took  off  the  monocle.  In  a  little  while 
he  left  the  room. 

“Say,  Terry,  he  looks  like  an  Italian,”  said  Fred. 

“I  don’t  care  what  he  looks  like.  He  is  an  ill-mannered 
brute,  anyway.” 

“I’ll  wager  that  he  isn’t  an  Italian,”  said  Dick,  “for  gen¬ 
erally  Italians  are  not  given  to  such  rudeness.” 

“Brother,  were  you  not  rude  yourself?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Yes,  but  it  was  in  simply  resenting  his  rudeness.  Had 
there  been  any  ladies  seated  at  his  table  I  would  have  taken 
no  notice  of  him.” 

The  girls  thought  no  more  of  the  incident,  and  when  they 
were  escorted  back  to  their  apartments  they  were  left  alone 
with  Mrs.  Livingston. 

Her  husband  and  the  boys  went  down  into  the  main  office 
of  the  hotel,  to  see  if  there  were  any  acquaintances  stopping 
there. 

There  the  stranger  of  the  monocle  walked  up  to  Terry,  and 
demanded,  in  German: 

“  l  want  an  apology  from  you,  sir,  for  your  conduct  in  the 
supper  room.” 

“I'll  give  you  no  apology,”  said  Terry  very  coolly,  “but  will 
explain  the  cause  of  my  action.  1  was  simply  resenting  your 
rude  insolence  in  staring  at  one  of  the  ladies  at  our  table. 

I  don’t  know  who  you  are  nor  where  you  are  from,  but  you 
are  a  man  only  in  human  shape.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  man  aimed  a.  blow  at  his  face,  as  if 
with  the  Intention  of  either  slapping  or  downing  him. 

Instantly  Terry  developed  into  an  electric  battery,  and  be¬ 
fore  any  one  could  interfere  the  stranger  was  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  floor,  with  two  of  his  front  teeth  badly  loosened. 

Bystanders  rushed  up,  surrounded  them,  whilst  Fred  man¬ 
aged  to  get  Terry  out  of  the  way  and  sent  him  up  to  his  apart¬ 
ment^, 

The  other  man  was  taken  up  to  his  quarters  also,  but  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  guests  of  the  house. 
Of  course,  every  one  wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  who  the  parties  were. 

It  turned  out  that  the  stranger  was  an  Austrian  count, 
whose  name  was  Hageman,  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

Fred  related  to  one  of  the  guests,  who  spoke  to  him  about 
it,  that  the  other  was  a  young  American,  who  resented  the 
insolence  of  the  stranger  in  staring  at  his  sister  at  her  (able. 

“Your  friend  made  a  mistake,”  said  the  other,  “for  Count 
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Hageman  is  very  popular,  wealthy  and  has  many  influential 
friends.” 

"I  regret  the  occurrence,”  said  Fred,  “but  the  count  himself 
made  a  mistake.  He  adjusted  his  monocle  to  his  right  eye 
and  stared  at  the  young  lady  until  she  was  so  embarrassed 
that  she  requested  her  brother  to  take  her  away.  Being  a 
good  deal  of  a  humorist,  he  adjusted  a  monocle  to  each  eye, 
and  returned  the  other’s  stare.  That  offended  him,  and  when 
they  met  he  called  the  young  man  to  account.  The  latter  ex¬ 
plained,  and  gave  the  other  his  opinion  of  him.” 

“The  count  is  a  noted  duelist,”  said  the  other. 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter!  He  can't  pick  a  fight  with  my 
friend.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?  Won’t  he  fight?" 

“Yes,  quicker  than  a  flash  of  lightning;  but  I’m  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  he  will  insist  that  the  count  is  not  a  gentleman." 

“Oh,  that  won’t  go  here  in  Vienna!  For  he’s  considered  a 
gentleman  by  everybody  in  the  city.” 

“Well,  if  they  hold  here  in  Vienna  that  a  gentleman  can 
sit  at  the  table  and  stare  at  a  young  lady  who  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him  in  the  offensive  manner  that  he  did,  then 
the  standard  is  a  very  low  one.  It  may  be,  though,  that  the 
title  here  gives  a  man  a  latitude  that  would  bring  about  his 
death  very  quickly  in  America.” 

Other  parties,  hearing  the  conversation  between  Fred  and 
the  Austrian,  made  various  comments  on  Olcott’s  conduct. 

Fred  turned  to  one  of  them,  who  was  rather  obtrusive  in  his 
manner,  and  remarked : 

“My  friend  was  resenting  the  other’s  insolent  staring  at 
his  sister,  and  the  man  who  says  that  he  didn’t  do  right  cannot 
himself  be  a  gentleman.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  for  me?”  the  other  afeked. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  mean  it  for  any  man  who  holds  to  the  view 
that  a  man  hasn’t  the  right  to  resent  an  insult  to  a  lady, 
particularly  when  she  is  his  sister.” 

“Are  you  a  gentleman  yourself?”  the  other  asked. 

“I  believe  I’m  so  considered  by  those  who  know  me  person¬ 
ally.” 

“Well,  if  you'll  prove  that  you  are  I’ll  call  you  out  for  ycur 
language.” 

“I  wouldn’t  meet  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  know  you  are  not  a 
gentleman  on  account  of  having  approved  of  the  ungentle- 
manly  conduct  of  your  friend.” 

Such  language  as  that  was  very  uncommon  in  Vienna;  so 
the  other  attempted  to  pull  Fred’s  nose,  with  the  result  that 
he,  too,  was  sent  away  in  a  carriage. 

Fred  gave  him  but  one  blow,  but  that  ruined  him. 

The  manager  of  the  hotel  came  to  him  and  requested  that 
he  retire  to  his  room  until  the  excitement  had  ended. 

“To  oblige  you  I  will,”  said  Fred;  and  he  went  up  to  his 
room,  where  he  joined  Terry. 

“Whpre’s  Dick?”  Terry  asked. 

“He’s  downstairs  waiting  for  somebody  to  tread  on  the  tail 
of  his  coat.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?  Does  he  think  he’s  in  Ire¬ 
land?” 

“No,  but  he’s  spoiling  to  follow  our  example.” 

“Our  example?  Did  you  tackle  that  fellow,  too?” 

“No.  but.  a  friend  of  his  took  it  up,  and  lie’s  gone  awav  in  a 
carriage.”  + 

"Great  Scott!  Nobody  arrested  yet?" 

“No,  not  an  officer  has  shown  up.  The  proprietor  requested 
me,  though,  to  come  up  and  stay  with  you  until  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  over  with.” 

Terry  chuckled  and  remarked: 

"1*11  bet  the  same  request  will  be  made  of  Dick.  He’s  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  make  his  impression  upon  some  Dutch¬ 
man.” 

As  soon  as  Fred  left  his  conduct  was  the  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  down  in  the  office  of  the  hotel. 

It  was  natural  that  some  one  should  speak  to  Duncan  about 
it.  by  way  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  personality  of  the  young 
American. 

Dick  laughed,  and  remarked: 

"They  are  all  right,  and  gentlemen  from  way  back." 

“You  have  queer  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  gentleman,” 
remarked  one  of  them. 

“My  ideas  may  be  queer  in  Austria,  but  they  are  not  in 
America.  I  know  there  are  different  customs  among  different 
nations,  but  rudeness  to  a  lady  is  ungentlemanly  the  world 
over,  and  civilized  people  will  not  regard  it  otherwise.” 

There  were  none  present,  however,  who  wished  to  provoke 
hostilities  with  the  third  young  American,  for  they  saw  that 
tii  k  was  itching  for  a  fight. 


♦ 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  PROPHET  MAHOMET. 


The  next  day  after  their  arrival  in  Vienna  it  rained  all  day, 
and  Fearnot’s  party  were  compelled  to  remain  indoors. 

“This  is  perfectly  awful,”  said  Margie.  “I  am  so  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  wanted  to  drive  around  over  the  city  and  see  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  wanted  to  take  a  sail  up  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ‘blue  Danube,’  ”  and  she  laughed.  “What’s  the  use  of 
being  in  Vienna  if  you  can’t  see  it?” 

“Oh,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  eat  Limburger  for  dinner," 
suggested  Terry. 

“Are  the  Austrians  much  given  to  eating  Limburger?”  she 
innocently  asked. 

“Why,  great  Scott!  The  Austrians  are  the  greatest  Dutch 
in  Europe,  outside  of  Holland.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  was 
the  ruling  State  of  Germany;  but  Bismarck  and  old  Emperor 
William  were  a  little  too  much  for  them,  and  now  Prussia 
is  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  German  Empire.” 

“Well,  Austria  is  not  connected  with  Germany.” 

“No.  But  there  was  a  concert  of  action  between  Austria 
and  all  the  other  States  that  now  make  up  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  but  she  is  ruled  out  now.” 

“Say,  Fred,”'  suggested  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our 
going  out  to  Constantinople  either  to-night  or  to-morrow 
morning?  In  Berlin  we  were  among  the  Germans,  and  here 
it  is  nothing  but  German.  The  customs  of  the  people  are  the 
same.  Let  me  tell  you  that  when  we  reach  Constantinople 
we’ll  find  ourselves  up  against  a  tongue  that  we  can’t  either 
imitate  or  understand.  But  there  are  a  great  many  English 
and  French  people  in  Constantinople,  to  say  nothing  of  Ger¬ 
mans,  but  in  traveling  about  the  city  we  will  have  to  have  an 
interpreter,  and  there  are  places  we  can't  visit,  because  Chris¬ 
tians  are  not  admitted.  No  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter 
any  of  their  churches,  which  are  called  mosques;  and  if 
there’s  anything  on  earth  that  the  average  Mohammedan  has 
more  contempt  for  than  a  Christian,  I’ve  never  heard  of  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  can  have  contempt,  too.” 

“Now,  brother,”  said  Evelyn,  “I’ve  always  heard  that  the 
Turks  are  a  very  savage  people,  and  if  you  are  going  to  make 
trouble  with  some  of  them  I’d  rather  not  see  Constantinople.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  trouble,  unless  they  make  it  them¬ 
selves.  ” 


“Say,  girls,”  said  Dick,  “have  you  noticed  that  I  haven’t 
made  any  trout ’e  with  anybody  at  all  since  we  landed  in 
Europe?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Margie.  “I  never  saw  you  so  well  behaved 
before,  Dick.” 

“That’s  right,”  he  returned.  I’ve  always  been  a  good  boy, 
but  could  never  make  you  believe  it.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry.  “Don’t  you  go  to  sailing 
under  false  colors,  Dick,  or  I’ll  give  you  away.  You’ve  been 
bewailing  your  hard  luck  at  not  being  able  to  break  a  head  m* 
get  your  own  nut  cracked .’^  ■■  ■  ■ 

“That  isn’t  so,  Terry,”  laughed  Margie.  /(“Dick  h&s  b'eefl 
a  good,  peaceable  boy,  and  it's  a  pity  that  you  and  brother 
haven’t  been  also.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  those  boys!”  laughed  Dick.  “They’ve 
been  in  mix-ups  that  you  haven’t  heard  of  yet.  The  truth  is, 
they  haven’t  given  me  a  fair  show.” 

“Say,  drop  that,”  Fred  ordered. 

Just  then  Mr.  Livingston  came  in,  and,  from  the  expression 
of  his  eyes,  Fred  suspected  that  he  had  heard  what  had  taken 
place  down  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  so  he  laid  his  finger  across 
his  lips  as  a  sign  of  silence. 

Evelyn  noticed  it  and  at  once  called  the  attention  of  the 
girls  to  it. 

“Say,  girls,  they’ve  had  trouble  somewhere  since  we  reached 
here,”  she  laughed. 

“I  haven't  heard  of  any.”  put  in  Mrs.  Livingston,  and  she 
looked  inquiringly  at  her  husband. 

“Fred,  look  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  please.”  Ev-lvn  asked. 
As  he  turned  to  face  her,  he  gazed  at  her  cross-eyed. 

The  others  laughed,  and  the  next  moment  Terrv  and  Dick’s 
eyes  were  crossed  also. 

Terry  added  considerably  to  the  hilarity  by  crossing  him¬ 
self  and  saying: 

“Honest  Injun.” 

“Yes.  two  honest  Injuns.”  added  Dick. 

Mr.  Livingston  silently  crossed  himself  in  imitation  of  tho 
others,  but  said  nothing. 
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Evelyn  laughed  end  remarked: 

“Really,  it  seems  that  you  gentlemen  left  truth  behind  in 
America.  I  feel  almost  as  sure  as  I  do  that  I’m  alive  that 
you  had  trouble  with  that  man  with  the  monocle.” 

Again  the  three  boys  crossed  themselves  and  exclaimed: 
"Honest  Injun.” 

Terry."  Mary  laughed,  “tell  me  the  truth,  now.” 

“All  right,  dear.  You  are  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  to-day,  and  that's  honest  Injun,  too.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you,  Terry.  You  can’t  look  me  straight  in 
the  face.” 

"I'm  looking  straight  at  you;  I  can  see  you.” 

“Terry,  please  don’t  look  at  me  that  way.  It  makes  me 
nervous.  What  if  your  eyes  should  become  set  that  way;  that 
would  be  perfectly  horrible.” 

It  was  finally  agreed  upon  that  they  would  start  for  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  rail  the  next  day. 

In  order  to  reach  Constantinople  from  Vienna,  they  had 
to  travel  several  hundred  miles  by  rail,  then  take  a  steamer 
on  the  Danube  to  Rustchuk,  in  Bulgaria.  There  they  took 
the  railroad  again  for  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
took  ship  for  Constantinople.  It  required  several  days,  but 
they  were  repaid  for  their  trouble  by  the  magnificent  scenery 
through  which  they  passed.  They  saw  many  things  that 
struck  them  as  strange,  and  more  than  ever  since  their  land¬ 
ing  in  Europe  they  recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  in  a 
strange,  foreign  country,  whose  religion,  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people  were  different  from  any  they  had  ever  seen  be¬ 
fore,  particularly  the  girls. 

Fred  and  Terry,  however,  had  been  in  China  and  Japan, 
and,  of  course,  were  more  familiar  with  the  strange  scenes. 

The  ship  they  took  at  Varna  was  lacking  in  both  comfort 
and  speed,  and  the  ladies  laughed  a  good  deal  over  the  many 
odd  incidents  they  ran  up  against;  but  when  they  entered 
the  Bosporus,  where  they  could  see  the  shore  on  either  side 
of  the  channel,  they  spent  their  time  out  on  the  deck,  gazing 
and  thinking  over  the  history  of  the  past. 

Evelyn  was  more  deeply  interested  than  any  of  the  others, 
for  she  had  been  a  deeper  student  of  history  than  either 
Margie  or  Mary.  She  thought  of  the  many  armies  that  had 
crossed  to  and  fro  to  besiege  the  historic  city,  and  remembered 
the  many  pictures  she  had  seen  of  the  Bosporus,  and  of  the 
thousand  victims  of  Sultanic  hate  whom  history  credits  with 
hamstringing  or  tying  up  in  bags,  or  with  weights  tied  to 
their  feet  and  cast  into  the  Bosporus.  She  believed  that  the 
bottom  of  that  famous  channel  was  literally  strewn  with 
human  bones. 

By  and  by  they  came  in  sight  of  the  minarets  of  the  great 
city.  Next  they  saw.  the  shipping  of  nearly  all  nations  moored 
in  the  channel. 

There  were  strange  crafts,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
seen  before — all  sorts  of  sailing  vessels  from  the  Isles  of  the 
JEgean  Sea,  and  over  all  was  a  hazy  atmosphere  that  seemed 
to  enshroud  everything  in  a  cloud  of  romance. 

On  board  the  steamer  were  a  couple  of  English  tourists, 
who  had  been  to  Constantinople  before,  and  they  escorted  the 
party  to  the  hotel*  most  frequented  by  European  travelers. 
It  was  kept  by  a  Frenchman. 

There  they  found  good  quarters,  and  a  motley  crowd  of 
guests,  speaking  nearly  a  dozen  different  languages. 

There  were  Englishmen,  Frenchmen.  Germans,  Italians, 
Russians  and  Spaniards. 

“My,  how  strange  everything  looks!”  said  Margie,  “and  I 
think  it  has  more  bad  smelis  than  any  city  I  was  ever  in  in 
my  life.” 

“It’s  a  very  dirty  city,”  said  Fred.  “I  was  never  in  it  be¬ 
fore,  but  I’ve  read  much  about  it,  and  talked  with  men  who 
have  been  here.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  the 
native  population  so  strict  in  the  performance  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  duties  as  the  Mohammedans,  and  yet  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  hypocrisy  among  them.  They  make  a  great  pre¬ 
tense  to  cleanliness,  for  their  religion  requires  frequent  ablu¬ 
tions.  In  the  early  day3  of  Mohammedanism  they  observed 
the  rules  strictly,  but  now  they  simply  wash  their  hands  aqd 
foer  and  consider  themselves  cleansed  all  over;  and  there’s  one 
peculiarity  about  their  ablutions;  they  won’t  wash  their  faces 
and  hands  in  a  basis,  for  they  consider  that  the  water  causes 

pollution  if  used  the  second  time. 

“Well.  I  don’t  know  of  anybody  that  bathes  in  the  water  the 

second  time,’’  remarked  Evelyn. 

“Oh.  no!  You  don’t  understand.  Among  Christian  people 
v/e-j]  piece  of  soap  and  with  it  dip  the  hands  in  the 

■r,V-  in  rais**  them  out  again  and  do  a  little  washing.  Then  they 
vat/>  t;  certain  extent,  is  polluted,  but  the  Mohammedan 


never  dips  his  hands  in  the  second  time:  When  he  washes  his 
hands  or  feet  it  is  in  running  water,  or  it  is  poured  on  him 
by  another;  hence,  the  water  doesn’t  touch  him  the  second 
time.” 

“Oh,  I  see!  It  isn’t  a  bad  idea,  either.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  if  all  people 
bathed  that  way.” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  carrying  it  too  far.  We  would  be  de¬ 
nied  the  use  of  a  bathtub.” 

“No  matter.  We  could  have  the  shower  bath.  Then  there’s 
another  custom  they  have.  Around  the  minarets  of  each 
mosque  there’s  a  little  gallery  on  the  outside,  and  at  certain 
hours  in  the  day  an  official  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
mosque  goes  up  there  and  calls,  in  a  loud  voice,  all  the  people 
to  prayers.  They  are  heard  all  over  the  city  from  the  different 
mosques,  and  people  on  the  street  instantly  drop  on  their 
knees  and  offer  a  short  prayer,  no  matter  what  they  may  be 
doing  at  the  time.  Those  who  call  from  the  minarets  are 
known  as  ‘muezzins.’  Under  no  circumstances  is  a  Christian 
permitted  to  enter  one  of  the  mosques.  If  one  should  slip  in 
unperceived,  and  be  found  there,  he  is  made  way  with 
quickly.” 

“What,  Fred!  Do  they  actually  kill  him?” 

“It  has  been  known  many  a  time  that  they  were  killed, 
but  generally  they  are  made  way  with  mysteriously.  I’vq. 
always  been  lenient  toward  all  religions.  There’s  something 
good  in  every  one  of  them.  You  may  go  throughout  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world,  and  you’ll  never  see  a  licensed  bar-room 
nor  an  unlicensed  one.” 

“Fred,  is  that  true?” 

“Yes,  although  there  are  Mohammedans  who  drink  wine  in 
secret.  If  you  find  a  bar-room  in  Constantinople,  it  is  run  by 
somebody  who  is  not  a  Mohammedan.  They  are  patronized 
only  by  foreigners.” 

“Well.  I  didn’t  know  that  before.” 

“Yes,  only  Christian  nations  license  bar-rooms.  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Bible  forbids  the  drinking  of  wine,  although  it  is 
well  known  that  many  Sultans  have  indulged  very  freely  in 
it,  but  in  secret.  There  are  hypocrites  in  all  religions.” 

“Yes,  indeed!  And  how  unfortunate  it  is.” 

“The  trouble  is,  we  don’t  know  whether  it  is  unfortunate 
or  not.  None  of  us  know  what  happens  to  one  when  he  is 
dead.  We  have  our  beliefs,  but  they  are  the  result  of  early 
teachings.  I  know  of  none  who  follow  strictly  in  letter  and 
spirit  the  creeds  they  profess  to  believe.  The  Mohammedan 
Bible  condemns  lying,  yet  there  are  no  greater  liars  in  the 
world  than  Mohammedans.” 

“Let  up  there,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “We  can  beat  them  in 
America.  We’ve  got  men  over  there  that  can  swindle  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  out  of  his  eyebrows,  and  find  it  a  very  easy  job.” 

“So  we  have!  But  we  shouldn’t  brag  of  it,  old  man.” 

“I’m  not  bragging  of  the  habit,  but  the  skill.  I  like  to  see 
a  man  do  well  whatever  he  tries  to  do.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  of  another  peculiarity  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  of  all  other  Mohammedan  cities,  and  that  is  the 
number  of  stray  dogs.  Constantinople  has  thousands  of  them. 
Every  one  looks  as  though  he  were  starving  to  death;  hungry 
and  gaunt-looking,  they  are  known  as  pariahs.  If  you  drop 
anything  in  the  way  of  food  there’ll  be  a  dog  around  to  snatch 
it  up  before  you  could  wink.” 

“Why,  don’t  they  bite  people?  Ain’t  they  dangerous?”  Evelyn 
asked. 

“I’ve  never  heard  it  charged  against  them,  but  I  guess  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  let  them  alone,  not  pat  them  on  the 
bead  and  see  them  wag  their  tails.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  the  dog  is  the  lowest  type  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but 
we  in  America  regard  the  canine  as  a  type  of  fidelity  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  animals  a  great  deal 
lower  than  they  are.  There’s  another  trait  they  have,  too, 
and  that  is,  all  Mohammedans  admire  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  practically  she  is  a  domestic  slave.  Mohammed  himself 
had  thirteen  wives.  All  but  one  were  widows  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  them,  and  that  one  was  a  girl  only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  was  a  shrewd,  sharp  little  witch,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him.  He  died  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  for  many 
years  after  his  death  she  was  a  great  power  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Faithful.  Her  name  was  Ayesha.  She  never  had  a  child. 
She  lived  to  be  very  old.  and  was  called  ‘The  Mother  of  Islam.’ 
What  descendants  he  left  bcdiind  him  were  children  of  his 
daughter  Fatima,  and  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  her 
descendants  alone  wear  the  green  turban.  There  were  many 
factional  quarrels  after  Hahomet’s  death,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  warring  between  them,  but  all  of  them  remained 
faithful  to  his  teachings.” 
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“Fred,  was  he  a  very  great  man?”  Evelyn  asked,  for  she  was 
very  deeply  interested  In  the  story. 

“Well,  I  believe  any  man  who  founded  a  creed  that  has 
nearly  two  hundred  million  followers  might  be  called  great 
in  history.  I’ve  read  the  story  of  his  life  very  carefully,  and 
have  never  regarded  him  as  intellectually  great.  He  began 
life  as  a  poor  boy,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
led  a  camel  in  the  caravan  of  a  rich  merchant.  He  was  a  very 
quiet  man.  When  his  employer  died  his  widow  continued  the 
business,  and  in  course  of  time  young  Mahomet  married 
her.  Her  name  was  Kadijah.  She  was  fully  twenty  years 
older  than  he  was.  She  was  quite  wealthy,  and  that  gave  him 
position  and  influence.  I  think  he  was  somewhere  about  forty 
years  old  before  he  gave  much  attention  to  religion,  although 
he  was  always  considered  a  religious  man.  He  lived  in  Arabia, 
and  the  Arabs,  you  know,  are  the  descendants  of  Hagar,  who 
had  a  son  by  Abraham;  but  Abraham’s  wife  became  jealous 
of  her,  and  compelled  her  husband  to  drive  her  and  the  child 
away.  The  boy’s  name  was  Ishmael;  hence  you  see  that  they 
were  of  Jewish  parentage.  In  his  day  much  corruption  had 
become  incorporated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  as  practised  by 
the  Arabs,  and  Mahomet’s  idea  was  to  correct  the  whole 
thing  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  purity.  His  wife  and  a 
nephew  were  his  first  converts.  He  frequently  retired  to  a 
cavern,  where  he  would  spend  days  at  a  time,  and  come  back, 
claiming  to  have  had  visions  and  communication  with  the 
Angel  Gabriel. 

“It  is  said  that  the  Koran  was  written  for  Mahomet,  at 
his  dictation,  by  an  educated  Jew,  for  the  prophet  himself  was 
lacking  in  education.  He  added  to  it  from  time  to  time,  as 
new  ideas  occurred  to  him.  He  made  no  mention  of  propa¬ 
gating  his  religion  by  force  of  arms.  Only  after  he  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  of  his  followers,  about  a’ thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  by  factions  which  had  denounced  him  as  an 
impostor,  did  he  advocate  the  sword.  When  he  had  gathered 
a  few  more  followers  he  made  an  attack  on  his  enemies,  in 
which  he  came  very  near  losing  his  life.  Fortunately  for  him 
and  his  fame,  he  won  the  fight,  and  then  recruits  flocked  to  his 
banner  in  great  numbers.  The  Arabs  dearly  love  a  fight,  and, 
better  still,  the  plunder  acquired  after  the  victory,  so  his 
religion  spread  rapidly.  His  old  wife  died,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  pretended  to  have  received  revelations  from  heaven 
that  authorized  the  Faithful  to  have  more  wives  than  one. 
Then  he  began  to  marry  widow  after  widow,  until  finally  he 
had  a  round  dozen  of  them.  His  followers  increased  rapidly, 
and  before  he  died  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  numer¬ 
ous  army  gathered  under  his  banner. 

“It  is  something  remarkable  in  history,  the  military  genius 
of  some  of  his  successors.  There  is  no  question  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  ability.  They  won  battles  against  greatly  superior  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  banners  of  Islam  were  carried  all  over  Arabia, 
far  into  Africa,  and  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  greatest  military  men  the  world  ever  produced  were 
Mohammedans,  if  we  leave  out  Alexander,  Hannibal  and  Csesar. 
They  overran  Spain,  and  but  for  a  single  battle,  in  'which  they 
were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  they  would  have  overrun  all 
Europe.  No  soldiers  fight  so  valiantly  as  those  who  are  moved 
by  a  frenzied  religious  enthusiasm.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  IN*  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  first  day  of  Fearnot’s  party  in  Constantinople  was  spent 
by  the  ladies  in  the  hotel,  for  the  boys  had  to  visit  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  to  enable  Fred  to  present  his  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  official. 

Before  going  out  they  applied  to  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
for  a  guide. 

Guides  are  always  hanging  about  the  place,  waiting  for  jobs 
of  that  kind. 

Of  course  the  manager  had  a  registered  list  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  ones. 

He  supplied  them  with  a  tough-looking,  swarthy  fellow 
named  Murad. 

The  fellow  had  a  black  beard  and  mustache,  and  a  pair 
of  small,  black  eyes,  whose  expression  betrayed  the  cunning 
of  a  fox. 

He  was  very  obsequious  in  manner.  He  spoke  English. 
French,  and  another  language  that  was  a  jargon  made  up  of 
fragments  of  all  the  lost  languages  for  a  thousand  years  past. 

“Murad,  are  you  a  Mohammedan?”  asked  Terry. 

“I  am  a  follower  of  the  Prophet.  Praise  be  to  Allah.” 

“All  right,  Murad.  If  you  play  11s  any  trick  you'll  never 
reach  the  Mohammedan  heaven.  I've  read  the  Koran,  and  it’s 


a  fine  book.  The  Prophet  was  a  good  man,  but  I’ve  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  know  that  there  are  some  very  bad  Mohamm'-d- 
ans  in  it.” 

Murad  smiled  blandly,  for  he  was  used  to  being  chaffed  when 
leading  parties  about  the  city. 

“Murad,”  said  Fearnot,  “we  wish  to  go  to  the  office  of  the 
American  Minister,  and  from  there  to  any  place  that  you  think 
we  would  like  to  see.” 

The  guide  bowed,  and  started  out,  the  others  following  him. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  in  the  party,  and  he  chided  Terry  for 
his  levity. 

“That’s  all  right,”  chuckled  Terry.  “He  was  probably  bom 
and  bred  a  Mohammedan,  but,  like  thousands  of  others  in 
Christendom,  I’d  wager  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  never  read 
the  Koran  through.  There  are  millions  in  America  who  never 
read  the  Bible  through,  nor  the  half  of  it.” 

“You  may  be  right  about  that,  but  whether  they’ve  read  it 
or  not,  some  of  them  are  very  strong  believers  in  its  teachings; 
so  you  should  be  careful  to  say  nothing  offensive  to  them." 

“Certainly!  Certainly!  I’ll  say  nothing  offensive,  but  I’ll 
have  a  little  fun  with  them  occasionally.” 

“You’d  better  drop  that,  Terry,”  suggested  Duncan,  “until 
you  find  the  sore  spots  of  these  people.  Above  all  things  you 
must  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  Prophet.” 

“I  can’t  say  anything  disrespectful  of  him.  He  has  been 
dead  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  I  never 
say  anything  disrespectful  of  the  dead.” 

They  followed  the  guide  through  many  streets,  and  in  every 
one  they  saw  scores  of  half-starved,  mangy-lookiifg  dogs. 

“See  here,  Murad,”  Terry  asked,  “why  do  you  keep  so  many 
dogs  in  Constantinople?” 

“We  don’t  keep  them.  They  keep  themselves.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  drive  them  out  of  the  city?” 

Murad  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  asked: 

“Why  should  we?” 

“Because  they  are  a  nuisance.” 

“Do  they  disturb  you?”  Murad  asked. 

“No,  but  they  are  unpleasant  objects  to  look  upon.” 

“Why  should  you  look  at  them?  They  are  dumb  beasts,  and 
have  the  right  to  live,  and  if  they  do  no  harm,  why  should 
they  be  disturbed?” 

“Good!  Good!  There’s  philosophy  for  you,  Terry,”  laughed 
Fred. 

Just  then  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minarets  of  the 
city,  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers,  was  heard,  and  the  next 
instant  the  guide  dropped  on  his  knees  and  remained  there 
a  couple  of  minutes  in  silent  prayer. 

The  boys  looked  at  him  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  but 
said  nothing.  It  was  an  act  of  religious  devotion  that  for¬ 
bade  any  comments. 

Several  times  on  their  way  they  sawT  scores  of  men  driving 
donkeys  about  the  streets,  with  heavy  burdens  on  their  backs. 
Their  owners  were  evidently  peddling  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  articles  of  food;  but  there  was  dirt,  dirt,  dirt  everywhere. 
It  looked  as  though  the  streets  of  the  city  had  not  been  swept 
or  cleaned  in  any  manner  for  years. 

By  and  by  they  turned  into  another  street,  which  was  in 
great  contrast  to  the  one  they  had  just  left,  for  there  were 
finer  buildings,  and  the  street  was  cleaner;  but  the  dogs  and 
the  inevitable  donkeys  were  largely  in  evidence. 

At  last  they  reached  the  American  Legation  building,  from 
the  top  of  which  floated  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

A  part>  of  American  saiiors  were  lounging  about  in  front  of 
the  building. 

“By  George!  It  does  a  fellow  good  to  see  that  old  fla<-  ” 
said  Terry,  “and  look  at  the  jolly  jack-tars.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  feel  like  shaking  hands  with  them,”  said 
Dick. 


Let  them  alone,  cautioned  1  red,  leading  the  way  into  the 
building,  where  he  was  met  by  a  man,  evidently  a  guard  or  a 
guide,  who  asked  Fearnot  whom  he  wished  to  see. 

I  nn  ish  to  see  the  American  ^Minister,  ^Ve  are  Americans 
and  have  letters  of  introduction  to  him.” 


The  man  showed  the  way  into  the  office  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Legation. 

Fearnot  introduced  himself  and  his  party  to  him  and  gave 
him.  the  letter  of  introduction,  which  had  been  handed  him  bv 
the  American  Minister  at  Berlin. 

“Take  seats,  please.”  said  the  Secretary.  “The  Minister  is 
busy  just  now,  but  I'll  take  this  letter  in  to  him.” 


The  Secretary  was  gon< 


irly  half 


an 


returned  he  requested  the  party  to  follow  him. 


ur.  and  who 
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Ho  led  the  way  into  an  inner  office,  where  the  Minister  was 
waiting  for  them. 

‘•"Which  of  you  is  Mr.  Fearnot?”  the  Minister  asked. 

“That’s  my  name,”  said  Fred,  and  the  Minister  extended  his 
hand  to  him,  saying: 

“Hm  glad  to  see  you;  I  know  your  father  personally.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  meet  an  acquaintance  of 
my  father’s  so  far  away  from  home,”  and  with  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Livingston,  Terry  and  Dick. 

They  all  shook  hands  very  pleasantly.  The  Minister  offered 
cigars,  and  proceeded  to  have  an  informal  chat  with  them. 

"What  are  you  gentlemen  doing  in  Constantinople?”  the 
Minister  asked. 

"Simply  sightseeing,"  Fred  replied,  “and  the  sights  so  far 
are  by  no  means  pleasant.  Donkeys,  half-starved  dogs  and  dirt 
make  a  rather  repulsive  combination.” 

“Yes,"  laughed  the  Minister.  “Still  there  are  some  beautiful 
sights  in  the  city,  and  you  will  find  them  quite  strange,  too.” 

"Of  course.  It  would  be  pretty  bad  if  the  city  had  no  redeem¬ 
ing  traits.” 

“Is  there  any  chance  for  us  to  see  the  Sultan?”  Terry  asked. 

“None  whatever.  It’s  an  extremely  rare  thing  for  him  to 
leave  his  palace,  which  is  in  a  large  enclosure,  known  as  Yil- 
diz.” 

"Sorry  to  hear  "that,”  said  Dick.  “I  wanted  to  see  the  old 
man,  and  get  a  snap-shot  at  him.” 

"Impossible,”  smiled  the  Minister.  “He  is  suspicious  of 
everybody,  particularly  strangers.” 

“Well  wouldn’t  he  let  us  see  his  harem?” 

The  Minister  laughed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"He  wants  to  see  everything,  you  notice,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Yes,  but  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  comes  here  with  such 
desires.  Some  few  European  ladies  have  been  permitted  to  see 
the  inside  of  a  part  of  the  royal  harem,  but  neVer  one  of  the 
other  sex.  When  they  drive  inside  the  enclosure  of  the  palace 
there’s  an  armed  eunuch  on  the  right  and  left  of  each  car¬ 
riage,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  down  all  who  seek  to  approach 
them.  Your  hotel  will  furnish  you  with  guides  to  conduct 
you  to  all  places  where  it  is  safe,  but  they’ll  be  certain  to  avoid 
forbidden  spots.  I  would  advise  you,  if  the  guide  tells  you 
not  to  enter  any  place,  to  obey  him  implicitly,  for  an  arrest  in 
Constantinople  is  a  serious  affair.  Heads  are  chopped  off  on 
small  provocation;  that  is,  judging  from  our  standpoint.” 

The  Minister  then  turned  to  Fearnot,  and  asked  how  long 
he  expected  to  remain  in  the  city. 

“Really,  I  can’t  say.  We  will  remain  until  we  are  satisfied 
there  is  nothing  else  worth  seeing.  We  came  from  Berlin  here; 
stopped  a  couple  of  days  in  Vienna;  came  down  the  Danube 
part  cf  the  "way;  left  the  steamer  at  Rustchuk;  went  to  Varna 
by  rail,  and  from  there  reached  the  city  by  steamer.” 

“That  was  a  pretty  long  journey.” 

“So  it  was,  but  we  were  well  paid  by  the  magnificent  scenic 
view.  The  ladies  in  our  party,  though,  became  considerably 
wrearied.” 

“Ah,  you  have  ladies  with  you,  eh?” 

■Yes,  sir.  Livingston’s  wife  is  ^ith  him,  and  Mr.  Olcott 


“Now,  if  we  get  into  any  trouble  we’ll  have  to  depend  upon 
you  or  the  Consul  to  help  us  out,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  if  you  obey  the  instructions  of  your  guide  you  won't 
get  into  any  trouble.  For  his  own  safety,  he’ll  be  pretty  sure 
to  take  you  only  to  safe  places.  He  can  lose  his  head  very  eas¬ 
ily  and  without  much  ceremony. 

“Oh,  the  unspeakable  Turk!”  laughed  Dick. 

“Oh,  he’s  all  right,  if  you  don’t  molest  him!  Don’t  discuss 
Islam  or  Christianity  with  him.” 

“But  look  here,”  said  Dick,  “I  notice  that  the  streets  are  in¬ 
fested  with  packs  of  hungry-looking  dogs.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I’m  a  rather  good-looking  piece  of  meat.  What  am  I  going  to 
do  if  they  should  take  a  notion  to  make  a  meal  of  me?” 

“There’s  no  danger  of  that,”  laughed  the  Minister.  “Of  all 
the  dogs  in  the  world  these  pariahs  of  Constantinople  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  cowardly.  They  sometimes  fight  among 
themselves,  but  I’ve  never  heard  of  them  attacking  man  or 
beast  outside  their  own  numbers.” 

“How  in  the  world  do  they  live?” 

“I  don’t  know.  The  natives  here  regard  them  as  scavengers. 
If  you  should  happen  to  throw  a  shoe  among  them  you’d  never 
get  it  again.” 

“What!  Eat  an  old  leather  shoe?” 

“Yes,  they’d  eat  cobble  stones  on  the  pavements  if  they  were 
not  too  hard  for  their  teeth.  They’ll  eat  an  old,  dirty  rag  if 
it  has  been  in  contact  with  human  perspiration.” 

“I’ll  give  it  up,”  said  Terry.  “That’s  worse  than  the  coyotes 
out  in  the  Wild  West  in  America,  and  I’ve  often  thought  they 
could  stand  more  hunger  than  any  animal  on  earth.  They 
can  outrun  any  other  four-footed  animal,  too,  except  a  jack- 
rabbit.  I  shot  at  one  once  with  a  rifle  as  he  was  running  di¬ 
rectly  away  from  me,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  the  bullet  could 
overtake  him.” 

The  Minister  laughed,  and  Fred  remarked  that  his  friend 
Terry  was  so  glad  at  meeting  an  American  that  he  had  to 
fire  off  a  few  exaggerations  at  him. 

“Yes,  I  understand.  That  has  such  an  American  flavor 
about  it  that  I  really  enjoy  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing,”  laughed  Dick  Duncan.  “I  scared  up  a 
jack-rabbit  out  in  Color-ado  once  myself,  when  there  was  a 
pretty  dense  fog  hanging  low  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
That  jack-rabbit  ran  so  fast  that  I  could  see  the  hole  through 
the  fog  where  he  went,  and  if  he  hadn’t  made  a  turn  I  could 
have  seen  him  when  he  stopped.” 

“That’s  another  good  one,”  laughed  the  Minister,  “and  it  has 
an  extremely  Western  flavor  to  it;  but  you’d  hardly  find  any 
Turk  who  could  see  the  humor  to  it.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not.  I  tried  to  crack  jokes  with  our  guide  as 
soon  as  we  left  the  hotel,  but  he  was  a  too  devout  for  me. 
He  heard  the  muezzin  calling  the  people  to  prayers  and 
dropped  on  his  knees  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street.” 

“Oh,  that  is  no  sign  of  devoutness.  A  murderer  would  stop 
cutting  the  throat  of  a  man  to  kneel  down  and  pray  when  he 
hears  the  muezzins  call  from  the  minarets.” 

“Great  Scott!” 

“Yes,  the  Mohammedans,  you  know,  don’t  profess  conversion 
in  the  sense  that  we  do  in  America.  It’s  simply  a  matter  of 


jvjia-rrfMdes  Tri  'tTTe~  same  town  wit#  Miss  Olcott.  We  went  to 
"StTPetersburg  on  business,  and  there  we  got  into  some  trouble, 
and  were  ordered  out  of  the  country.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  Minister,  looking  at  him  as  though 

very  much  surprised. 

"  Y^s,”  and  Fred  told  the  story  as  briefly  as  possible. 

"Oh,  that’s  the  work  of  tricksters,  through  a  little  subor¬ 
dinate  court!  The  Government  proper  didn’t  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.” 

“Indeed!  Do  you  think  that?” 

“I’m  quite  sure  of  it,”  said  the  Minister.  “I’ve  been  to  St. 
Petersburgh  in  an  official  capacity  myself,  and  know  that  such 
things  do  happen  there.” 

“Well.  I  couldn’t  understand  it!  We  were  not  confronted 
by  our  accusers,  and  they  gave  us  no  chance  to  take  any  legal 
proceedings,  but  we  were  hustled  out  on  the  next  train.  But 
as  I  had  already  succeeded  in  the  business  that  took  us  there, 
j  rared  little  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  thing.  We  didn’t  like 
tl(,.  0f  having  it  known  that  we  were  expelled  from  the 

r’°*<l\VfTl  that  matter  can  be  adjusted  by  laying  it  before  the 
S «-'T‘-raVof  State  at  Washington  City.” 

ust  what  the  Minister  in  Berlin  told  me,  and  I  guess  we’ll 

hare  It  take  that  course.” 

7V  Minister  asked  him  to  call  and  see  him  again,  and  the 
boys  promised  to  do  so. 


m^SarTraWour-Wsters,  along  /frith  another  young  lady,  belief  and  faith  with  them  and  I’ll  say  for  them  that  they 

^  _ / _  .  _  rthcAviTA  rl»  a  Aiir  wto  tr>vr>i  o  nr  rnhoinn  o  o^rnof  n  no  I  m  nun  olvtot 


observe  the  outward  forms  of  religion  a  great  dead  more  strict¬ 
ly  than  Christians  do.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  detain  you  any  longer,”  said  Fred,  rising 
to  leave  the  office  of  the  Minister.  “We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  meet  the  ladies  in  our  party.” 

“I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so,”  said  the  Minister.  “If  I  can 
find  time  to,  I  will  call  myself  at  the  hotel,  with  my  wife  and 
daughter.  ” 

“Do  so,  by  all  means,  and  if  the  landlord  can  put  up  any¬ 
thing  like  a  decent  banquet  we’ll  have  him  do  so,”  and  with 
that  they  shook  hands  and  left  the  Embassy. 

“Say,  Fred,  he’s  a  fine  fellow,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Yes,  a  real  old-fashioned  American  gentleman.  But  I  think 
that  you  and  Dick  Duncan  ought  to  be  paddled  for  the  liberty 
von  took  with  him  about  that  coyote  and  jack-rabbit  story.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THROUGH  THE  SLUMS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  the  boys  saw  so  many  dogs  on 


the  streets  that.  Terry  remarked; 

“Fred,  I  don’t  believe  the  girls  will  come  out  unless  we 
cure  a  vehicle  they  can  be  locked  up  in.” 

“Oh,  we  can  get  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  I  guess!”  and 
guide  assured  them  that  they  could. 
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•  “Now,  Murad,”  said  Fred,  “we  want  to  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  You  are  a  follower  of  the  Prophet,  and  so  far 
you  haven’t  played  us  any  tricks.  Do  you  want  us  to  pay  you 
in  Turkish  money  or  in  gold?" 

“Gold!  Gold!  ”  was  the  reply,  very  quickly. 

“All  right.  We  may  stay  here  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  We 
want  to  see  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  customs  of  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  when  I  go  home  I  may  write  a  book  for  my  people  to 
read  about  Turkey  and  the  Mohammedans,  so  you  want  to  give 
it  to  us  straight.  I  know  all  about  your  feast  of  Ramadan 
and  other  religious  observant  ■  '  '  rslam.  Is  there  any  chance 
for  us  to  get  to  see  the  inside  .  le  Sultan’s  palace  enclosure?’ 

Murad  shook  his  head,  with  a  very  solemn  expression  on  his 
swarthy  face. 

“Well,  we  can  look  at  it  from  the  outside,  can’t  we?” 

“Yes,  but  Christians  are  not  permitted  to  enter.” 

Had  he  been  speaking  to  other  Mohammedans  he  would  have 
called  them  “Christian  dogs,”  but  in  speaking  to  Christians 
he  was  extremely  civil  and  courteous. 

“Now,  see  here,  Murad,”  said  Fred,  “you  must  stay  around 
the  hotel,  to  be  ready  to  go  with  us  when  we  need  you,  and 
we  will  pay  you  for  all  the  time.  ” 

“Say,  do  you  drink  any  wine,  Murad?”  Terry  asked. 

“No  good  Mohammedan  takes  wine,”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes,  I  knew  that,  but  I  didn’t  know  whether  you  were  a 
good  one  or  not.” 

The  guide  promised  to  remain  on  hand,  ready  to  respond  to 
any  call. 

Then  the  boys  went  in  to  report  to  the  ladies  the  result. 

“Now,  Fred,”  called  Margie,  “when  can  we  girls  go  with 
you?” 

“This  afternoon  or  to-morrow,”  was  the  reply,  “provided  we 
can  get  safe  vehicles  for  you.” 

“Why,  Fred,  is  there  any  danger?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“The  guide  says  not,  but  between  here  and  the  American 
Legation  we  saw  some  three  or  four  hundred  hungry-looking 
dogs  strolling  about  the  streets,  besides  any  number  of  dirty- 
looking  peddlers,  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  wares  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.” 

“Well,  there  didn’t  any  of  them  molest  you,  did  they?” 

“No,  but  we  didn’t  see  a  woman  on  the  streets  from  the 
time  we  left  here  until  we  returned.  They  must  keep  them  all 
locked  up  at  home.” 

“I  don’t  believe  the  Mohammedan  women  expose  their 
faces,"  remarked  Evelyn,  who  was  pretty  well  posted. 

“No,  they  don’t.  They  wear  a  cloth  over  their  heads,  folded 
about  their  faces,  so  only  their  eyes  can  be  seen.  The  men  all 
wear  turbans  or  fez  caps,  the  latter  with  little  tassels  hanging 
from  the  top,  and  altogether  they  are  a  queer-looking  lot.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  Margie  asked,  “is  there  any  chance  for  us  to 
see  the  Sultan?” 

“No,  none  whatever.” 

“Too  bad!  Can’t  we  see  the  Sublime  Porte?” 

“No,  I  guess  not.  I  gues  he  stays  in  hiding,  too.” 

Fred  burst  out  laughing,  as  though  immensely  tickled  at 
something. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at,  brother?”  Margie  asked. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  good  one?” 

“What’s  a  good  one?” 

“Why,  the  Sublime  Porte  keeping  himself  in  hiding.  The 
Porte  is  not  a  person  at  all.” 

“The  deuce  he  isn’t.  Is  he  a  monkey  or  a  baboon?" 

“No,"  Fred  laughed.  “The  Porte  is  only  the  Turkish  name 
for  Government." 

“That’s  one  on  me,”  said  Dick,  “but  as  I’m  no  Turk,  it  is  all 
right." 

Oh.  it’s  two  on  you!  And  when  we  get  out  of  this  country 
we’ll  make  you  pay  up.” 

“Say,  Margie,  wbat  do  you  think  was  the  first  thing  Dick 
asked  to  see  after  he  was  introduced  to  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  have  no  idea.  He’s  a  foolish  boy,  and  I  suppose  wanted 
to  see  things  that  he  ought  not  to  see."  v 

“That’s  right!  You’ve  got  him  down  fine.  First  he  wanted 
to  know  if  he  could  see  the  Sultan,  and  on  being  told  that  it 
was  impossible,  he  then  wanted  permission  to  go  through  the 
harem.  The  Sultan,  you  know,  is  said  to  have  several  hundred 
wives,  beautiful  girls,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  empire." 

Margie  looked  at  Dick,  who  blushed  and  looked  considerably 
confused. 

Fred,  Mr.  Livingston  and  all  the  girls  began  laughing,  which, 
of  course,  added  more  to  Dick’s  confusion. 

“Dick,  is  that  so?”  Margie  asked. 

"Yes,  it’s  as  true  as  gospel.  I  wanted  to  see  if  the  old  rascal 
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was  a  man  of  good  taste.  I’d  be  willing  to  wager  rny  fortune 
that,  out  of  the  several  hundred  wives  he’s  got,  there  isn’t  one 
as  good-looking  as  you  girls.” 

“Bless  the  fellow’s  cheek!”  muttered  Terry. 

“Cheek!  It’s  pure  gall!”  laughed  Fred.  “But  let  me  tell 
you  something  about  the  Sultan’s  household.  He  gathers  in 
the  prettiest  girls  that  can  be  found  in  either  European  or 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Georgians  and  Circassians  have  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  among  them;  and  they 
have  Greek  girls,  too,  in  the  household.  At  least  that’s  what 
I’ve  read  in  books  of  travel  through  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  are  all  a  lot  of  lazy*  beauties,  with  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  but  loll  about,  gossip  and  eat  sweetmeats.  It  used  to  be 
that  hundreds  were  brought  to  Constantinople  and  exposed  for 
sale  in  what  is  called  the  slave  market.  So  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  I  believe  the  custom  has  been  abolished; 
yet  there  are  private  markets  where  the  traffic  still  goes  on." 

“How  horrible!”  exclaimed  Margie.  “The  idea  of  a  girl  be¬ 
ing  put  up  for  sale,  with  the  possibility  of  her  being  purchased 
by  some  ugly  old  blue-beard!” 

“It  would  be  horrible  for  you  girls,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  slave  girls  in  this  part  of  the  world  look  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  each  hoping  that  she  will  be  bought 
by  some  great  official,  or  a  very  wealthy  man,  who  Avill  in¬ 
stall  her  in  a  fine  home,  with  others  to  wait  on  her,  and  she 
have  nothing  to  do.” 

“Yes,”  added  Terry,  “and  if  he  finds  fault  with  her,  or 
catches  her  going  wrong,  he  ties  her  up  in  a  bag  and  has  her 
cast  into  the  Bosporus.  I  tell  you  that  you  American  girls 
are  the  most  fortunate- women  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In 
more  than  one-half  the  countries  in  this  world  woman  is  man’s 
slave;  but  in  America  more  than  half  the  men  are  the  slave 
of  beautiful  woman.  She  reigns  a  queen  in  society  and  the 
household.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  sentiment  of  it,  Terry,  but  still,  in  England, 
America  and  Germany  wives  are  beaten  by  brutal  husbands, 
and  frequently  they  have  to  toil  to  earn  money  to  support 
husband  and  children.” 

“Very  true!  But  that’s  individuals.  I’ve  known  communi¬ 
ties  to  tar,  feather  and  ride  on  a  rail  men  who  abuse  their 
wives;  but  it’s  not  the  case  in  this  country.  It’s  easy  enough 
to  get  rid  of  a  wife  in  Turkey  and  in  other  countries.  Thev 
all  have  laws,  but  custom  is  always  the  strongest,  and  it's 
strange  how  taste  differs.  Go  over  to  Morocco,  in  northern 
Africa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in 
order  to  be  a  reigning  beauty,  a  girl  must  weigh  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds;  and  if  she  should 
be  so  fat  she  couldn’t  walk,  she  is  all  the  greater  prize.  It’s 
the  case  in  other  countries,  too.” 

“My  taste  is  just  the  reverse  of  that,"  remarked  Dick. 

“That’s  all  right.  Fellows  like  you  frequently  get  pretty 
badly  fooled!”  laughed  Terry.  “You  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty, 
slender  girl,  marry  her,  and  she  will  at  once  begin  fattening 
up  on  you,  and  in  two  or  three  years  she’ll  be  a  two  hundred 
and  fifty-pounder.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Dick.  “If  my  girl  wants  to  fatten 
up  on  me,  I’ll  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  mv  lump 
of  sugar  has  developed  into  a  barrel  of  saccharine,"  and  as  he 
made  the  remark  he  looked  at  Margie,  and  because  the  others 
laughed  she  blushed,  looked  a  bit  confused,  and  then  finallv 
joined  in  the  laugh  herself. 

In  the  afternoon  Fred  applied  to  the  hotel  manager  for  a 
couple  of  carriages. 

They  were  soon  furnished,  and  Murad,  on  the  seat  with  the 
driver,  guided  them  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Like  all  other  great  cities,  Constantinople  had  two  sides  to 
it;  the  bright  side  and  the  dark  one. 

b  i  ed  suggested  to  Murad  that  they  go  through  the  slums 
of  the  city. 

At  first  Murad  shook  his  head,  on  account  of  the  ladies. 

Oh,  go  ahead!  said  Fred.  “We  won’t  hold  you  responsible 
for  anything  that  may  happen.  We  can  take  care  of  the  la¬ 
dies." 

The  carriage  went  through  portions  of  the  city  that,  for  dirt 
and  squalor,  surpassed  anything  the  boys  had  ever  seen.  Ped¬ 
dlers  and  their  donkeys  were  everywhere,  and  sometimes  they 
were  boldly  importunate. 

At  one  place  they  stopped  where  a  little  street  market  was 
being  held.  Dirty,  black-bearded  peddlers  tossed  their  wares 
through  the  carriage  windows,  and  insisted  on  a  sale.- 

None  of  them  in  the  carriages  could  understand  a  word 
that  was  said. 

One  of  them  threw  several  articles  In  Mary’s  lap.  and  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  money. 
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“Oh.  my.  Terry,  what  shall  I  do?”  she  asked. 

Terry  picked  them  up  and  handed  them  back  to  the  fellpw, 
who  pushed  them  back,  and  held  his  hand  out  for  money,  his 
keen,  black  eyes  snapping,  as  harsh,  guttural  sounds  escaped 
his  lips. 

He  refused  to  take  back  the  articles  until  Terry  very  coolly 
took  out  his  revolver,  aimed  at  his  head,  and,  with  the  other 
hand,  tossed  the  articles  out  onto  the  ground. 

The  peddler  bowed,  smiled,  picked  up  his  wares  and  walked 
away. 

“Oh,  my,  Terry!  Get  us  out  of  such  a  neighborhood  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  please,”  Mary  begged  him. 

“Don’t  worry,  old  girl!  Those  fellows  know7  just  how  far  to 
go.” 

“But,  Terry,  you  may  provoke  a  fight.” 

"No  danger.  They  know  a  revolver  when  they  see  it,  and 
they  understand  perfectly  well  that  they  have  no  right  to  force 
a  sale  of  their  wares  on  anybody  who  doesn’t  want  them.  Buy 
whatever  you  want,  but  if  you  don’t  want  it,  hand  it  back  to 
them.  If  they  don’t  take  it,  toss  it  out  the  window.” 

There  were  dogs  everywhere,  and  frequently  they  got  to 
fighting. 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  them. 

“Great  Scott!  ”  laughed  Terry.  “In  America  a  dog  fight  like 
that  would  attract  a  crowrd  in  about  one  minute.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  sitting  alongside  his 
wife  in  the  carriage,  “but  they  see  so  much  of  that  here,  I 
guess,  that  they  don’t  take  any  interest  in  it.” 

They  drove  on  through  several  other  streets,  where  the 
people  were  desperately  poverty-stricken,  and  the  smell  from 
cooking  stale  vegetables  compelled  the  ladies  to  hold  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  noses. 

"I  forgot  to  bring  my  bottle  of  cologne  with  me,”  laughed 
Terry. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  get  out  of  this  part  of  the  city,”  pleaded 
Mrs.  Livingston. 

“Well,  we  are  getting  out  of  it.  We  have  to  endure  the  bad 
odors  in  order  to  see  the  sights.” 

“I’m  willing  to  go  without  the  sights,  in  order  to  escape  the 
bad  smells,”  laughed  the  lady.  “Nothing  that  smells  badly 
can  look  beautiful  to  me.” 

“Why,  madam,”  laughed  Terry,  “some  of  the  most  beautiful 
cheeses  in  the  world  are  the  regular  Limburger.” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Mr.  Livingston,  “and  if  we  had  a  little  Lim¬ 
burger  with  us  we  might  counteract  the  odor  of  this  street.” 

Finally,  at  Terry’s  suggestion,  the  two  carriages  were  driven 
rapidly  out  of  the  slums  of  the  city  into  a  more  pleasant  lo¬ 
cality,  where  they  saw  many  fine  residences  of  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants. 

Then  they  drove  by  some  of  the  suburban  mosques. 

“Say,  driver,”  said  Fred,  “can  you  drive  us  around  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sofia?” 

He  spoke  in  French,  which  the  driver  understood. 

Murad,  who  was  on  the  seat  of  the  next  carriage,  was  con¬ 
sulted,  and  they  turned  in  that  direction. 

It  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  in  a  little  square  in 
front  cf  it  was  a  fountain  with  many  copious  sprays  of  water. 

There  they  found  Mohammedans  bathing  their  hands,  faces 
and  feet,  going  through  ablutions  before  entering  the  mosque. 

“They  think  themselves  clean,”  said  Terry  in  English,  “when 
they  wash  their  dirty  hands  and  feet;  but  their  clothes  and 
their  bodies  need  more  soap  than  the  entire  city  can  supply. 
It  show's  how'  they  simply  comply  with  the  outward  forms  of 


world,  and  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  had  been  spent  in 
building  and  decorating  it. 

From  the  mosque  they  went  up  another  street,  that  was 
entirely  different  from  others  they  had  passed  through  that 
afternoon. 

Murad  pointed  off  on  his  right  toward  a  vTall  that  was  part 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  royal  palace.  Magnificent  trees  could 
be  seen  beyond  it,  as  well  as  the  roofs  of  vast  structures. 

“There,”  said  Fred,  suddenly  turning  to  Evelyn  and  Margie, 
“lives  the  only  representative  of  Mohammed.  He  is  the  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith,  and  at  his  call  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world  would  rise  up  in  arms,  and  the  terrible  destruction  that 
would  follow  would  stagger  the  universe.  But  that  can  only 
be  done  when  he  thinks  that  the  Mohammedan  religion  itself 
is  in.  danger.  Then  he  raises  the  green  flag,  which  represents 
Islam  and  Mahomet’s  personality  combined;  but  in  war  with 
any  other  nation  on  a  political  question,  he  would  not  dare 
issue  such  a  call.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  other  sovereign  on 
earth  with  such  a  terrible  force  behind  him  as  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.” 

“Yet  he  is  called  the  ‘Sick  Man  of  Europe,’  ”  remarked  Dick, 
“and  all  the  European  powers  are  crouching  to  spring  upon 
him  and  divide  up  European  Turkey.” 

“Very  true!  And  the  jealousy  of  those  nations  is  Turkey’s 
salvation.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Russia  has  been 
trying  to  seize  Constantinople,  and  it  would  have  done  so  long 
ago  but  for  France,  England,  Austria  and  Germany,  none  of 
which  will  consent  to  any  other  power  seizing  the  country. 
There  are  only  about  six  or  eight  million  Turks  in  Turkey, 
but  there  are  many  million  more  of  other  religions.  Some  day 
all  Europe  will  be  fighting  over  the  prize;  but  if  the  Sultan 
should  raise  the  green  flag  and  call  upon  the  Faithful  every¬ 
where,  he  would  lick  the  crowd  of  them,  for,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  Turkish  soldier,  well  led,  is  about  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  it’s  almost  impossible  for  him  to  fight  against  Chris¬ 
tians  without  bringing  religious  enthusiasm  into  it.  IJe  may 
be  the  ‘Sick  Man  of  Europe,’  but  he  has  something  to  fall 
back  upon  that  no  other  nation  has.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HOW  FRED  VISITED  THE  GRAND  VIZIER. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  the  party  returned  to  the  hotel. 

“Well,”  said  Evelyn,  “I’ve  seen  strange  sights  to-day  that  I 
will  never  forget.” 

“So  have  I,”  put  in  Mary.  “The  odor  was  horrible  down  in 
the  slums,  but  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.” 

“Indeed  it  was!”  added  Margie.  “Brother  took  us  down 
through  the  slaughter-pens  and  stock-yards  of  Kansas  City 
once,  and  the  odors  actually  made  me  ill;  but  down  in  those 
dirty  streets  to-day  there  seemed  to  be  a  thousand  odors  com¬ 
bined,  and  worse  still,  the  dirty  people,  the  insolent  peddlers, 
and  other  repulsive  objects  added  to  the  horror  of  it.” 

“And  what  a  strange  custom  it  is,  that  before  the  people  can 
enter  their  churches,  they  must  wash  their  hands  and  feet,” 
said  Mary,  “and  I  wonder  what  they  would  do  in  very  cold 
weather.” 

“It’s  never  very  cold  here,  I  believe.”  explained  Evelyn. 

“No,  I  guess  it  isn’t,  but  still  they  have  a  touch  of  winter 
here.” 

“Yes,  but  the  people  are  used  to  it.  They  all  seem  to  be  hardy, 
and  they  don’t  look  like  people  who  would  mind  a  thing  of 
that  kind.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  drive  through  the  slums  of  the  city 


religion.” 

“Well,  they  comply  about  as  close  to  their  faith  as  we  do 
to  ours,  I  guess,”  remarked  Mr.  Livingston. 

“No  doubt  of  that.  There  are  hypocrites  in  every  country 
who  make  great  pretense  of  being  very  devout,  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  moral  lepers.” 

“I’d  give  something  to  be  permitted  to  go  inside  of  that 
mosque  *  Terry  remarked. 

-Terry  ”  said  Mary,  “don’t  have  such  curiosity.  It  is  prob- 
vi,.  jjp.e'any  other  church.  The  people  kneel  down  and  say 
t>4r  prayers  and'come  out;  but  because  it  is  forbidden  to  en- 
t  '  .h(-re  you  have  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  go  in.” 

** yes  i  guess  that’s  it,”  said  Terry.  “Of  course  I  have  a 
y^nVai  desire  to  see  everything  wherever  I  go.” 

Mohammedans  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time,  but 
(  v*.  J  cnf.  i  ri rering  washed  his  feet  at  the  fountain,  and  bathed 

^nuf'rbr'r remained  there  nearly  a  half  hour,  that  the 
v '  h  j  to r  ■  mi"ht  look  on  until  their  curiosity  was  satisfied. 

Jt  ti~o  „,o«t  famous  mosque  in  the  entire  Mohammedan 


again.” 

“Neither  do  I.  We’ve  seen  it  once,  and  that’s  enough.  But 
how  I  would  like  to  drive  through  the  private  grounds  of  the 
Sultan!  Why,  that  wall  ran  more  than  a  mile  in  one  direction! 
Its  area  must  be  large  as  a  good  size  city  itself,  and  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  it.  I  heard  Fred 
say  that  there  was  no  check  whatever  on  the  extravagance  of 
the  Sultan.  He  can  do  almost  as  he  pleases  with  the  t;rxes 
wrung  from  the  people." 

“I  guess  brother  knows,”  said  Margie,  who  had  unlimited 
faith  in  her  brother’s  knowledge  and  good  judgment. 

When  they  were  down  in  the  supper  room,  Fred  suggested 
that  they  drive  about  the  city  in  the  evening,  to  see  it  under 
gas  light. 

“Fred,  I  guess  we’d  better  postpone  that  until  we’ve  seen  the 
most  of  it  by  daylight,”  remarked  Terry,  “for  we  don’t  know 
what  trouble  we  may  get  into.” 

“Brother  is  right,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn.  “You  ought  to  find 
out  more  about  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  before 
you  venture  too  much.” 
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After  supper  the  party  gathered  in  the  lady’s  parlor  of  the 
hotel,  and  Indulged  in  singing  and  playing  at  a  grand  piano. 

“By  George,  Fred!  ”  said  Terry.  “This  is  a  Chickering  grand. 
How  in  the  world  did  it  find  its  way  here  from  New  York?" 

“Oh,  I  guess  you’ll  find  American-made  pianos  in  every  cap¬ 
ital  in  Europe.” 

There  were  German,  French  and  English  tourists  in  the  ho¬ 
tel,  each  party  having  a  number  of  ladies  with  it;  and  when 
they  heard  the  singing  they  began  dropping  into  the  parlor, 
until  two  score  of  both  sexes  were  present. 

Several  very  vivacious  French  ladies  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them. 

For  a  while  the  English  were  very  reserved,  merely  looking 
on  and  listening;  but  by  and  by  one  of  the  Englishmen  spoke 
to  Dick  Duncan  and  asked  what  part  of  America  his  party 
was  from. 

"From  New  York,”  said  Dick. 

“Ah,  I’ve  been  there!  I  went  as  far  West  as  Chicago.  It’s 
a  great  country,  America.” 

“Yes,  we  think  so.” 

In  a  little  while  Dick  learned  that  the  young  Englishman 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  in  England.  In  fact,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  nobility,  as  did  a  couple  of  ladies  in  the  party. 

The  young  man  asked  the  names  of  the  ladies,  and  compli¬ 
mented  them  on  their  fine  voices. 

Finally  he  inquired  who  Fearnot  was. 

Dick  answered  all  of  his  questions  pleasantly,  but  noticed 
that  the  young  nobleman  was  disposed  to  be  a  bit  patronizing, 
as  though  he  thought  he  was  honoring  the  party  by  taking  any 
notice  of  its  members  at  all. 

He  frequently  adjusted  a  monocle  to  his  right  eye,  but  was 
by  no  means  offensive  in  his  manner. 

While  Dick  was  talking  with  him,  Terry  strolled  over  in  that 
direction,  and  was  introduced  to  the  young  nobleman,  but  the 
(latter  seemed  to  be  very  careful  not  to  introduce  any  of  the 
ladies  of  his  party,  though  the  latter  were  sitting  close  by 
looking  on  and  listening. 

There  was  an  elderly  gentleman  among  the  English  party, 
who  finally  spoke  to  Mr.  Livingston,  Avho  seemed  to  be  about 
his  own  age,  and  commented  on  the  fine  singing. 

“Yes,  they  have  very  fine  voices,  and  they’ve  been  well  culti¬ 
vated,"  said  the  New  Yorker.  “They  are  fine  people;  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  life,  men¬ 
tally  and  socially.” 

“Ah,  indeed!  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  such  people.  The  young 
ladies  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  young  men  seem  to  be  manly 
fellows.” 

“They  are  all  that,’’  said  Livingston.  “They  are  very  fond  of 
all  kind  of  outdoor  sports,  and  each  of  them  is  a  fine  athlete. 
They  have  been  pretty  much  all  over  the  world,  and  two  of 
them  have  passed  through  severe  experiences  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.” 

The  two  elderly  gentlemen  talked  together  for  some  time, 
and  finally  the  Englishman’s  wife  and  Mrs.  Livingston  be¬ 
came  acquainted. 

It  turned  out  that  the  English  party  had  been  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  about  a  week,  and  had  visited  nearly  all  the  places  of 
*  interest  in  the  city. 

They  had  taken  sails  down  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
saw  either  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  was  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  outlet  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean, 
like  the  Narrows  below  New  York  City,  and  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  description  of  the  scenery. 

But  all  the  time  Mrs.  Livingston  was  talking  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lady,  they  were  listening  to  the  music  made  by  Fred  and 
the  two  girls. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  evening  for  both  parties,  and  the 
French,  English  and  German  ladies  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
three  girls  very  highly. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  they  retired,  and  the  next  morning 
they  met  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  the  pleasant  association 
was  renewed. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
called  at  the  hotel  to  see  the  boys,  and  he  informed  them  that 
the  American  Minister  was  going  to  call  on  the  Vizier,  who  was 
really  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

“Look  here,”  Fred  asked,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our  asking 
the  Minister  to  let  us  go  with  him?  I'd  like  very  much  to 
meet  some  of  the  big  men  of  Turkey.” 

“That  is  with  the  Minister,”  said  the  Secretary.  “There 
would  be  no  harm  in  your  making  the  request  of  him.” 

“  Ml  right,  then,"  and  they  hurried  into  a  carriage  and  went 
to  the  American  Legation  as  quickly  as  possible. 


There  Fred  made  the  request  for  permission  to  accompan  ' 
him  in  his  call  on  the  Grand  Vizier. 

“I  guess  the  Vizier  wouldn’t  object  to  one  of  you  going  wP** 
me,”  said  the  Minister,  “but  I'd  have  to  present  you  to  him  as 
some  distinguished  American,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  can  represent  ms  as  the 
founder  of  ‘New  Era,’  or  as  an  ex-member  of  the  New  York  As¬ 
sembly.  Just  anything  you  please.” 

So  it  was  arranged.  Terry  and  Dick  remained  at  the  Lega¬ 
tion  to  wait  for  Fred’s  return. 

He  was  gone  a  couple  of  hours,  and  he  had  a  story  to  tell 
when  he  met  the  boys  again. 

“I  tell  you,  boys,  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  Vizier 
has  his  office  in  a  great  building  that  looked  like  a  palace,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  that  all  the  others  had  to  make  grand  salaams  to 
him  whenever  they  came  into  his  presence.  Armed  guards 
were  everywhere,  Avith  drawn  scimitars;  in  brilliant  uniforms, 
and  all  with  turbans  on  their  heads.  It  was  something  worth 
seeing.  ” 

“Say,  did  you  go  down  on  your  knees  when  you  were  pre¬ 
sented?”  Terry  asked. 

“Not  on  your  life!  I  simply  made  a  formal,  ceremonious 
bow,  just  as  the  Minister  himself  did.  I  conceive  that  the 
Vizier  was  an  educated  man,  for  he  spoke  French,  German  and 
English  fluently.  I  told  him  that  I  and  a  party  of  friends  Avere 
visiting  Turkey  for  the  first  time,  and  were  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  being  hindered  in  our  sightseeing  somewhat  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  authorities,  and  I  asked  him 
if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  give  me  a  permit  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  us  from  molestation  in  going  through  certain  streets  of 
the  city.  I  said  that  Ave  had  no  desire  to  intrude  upon  holy 
places;  that  we  respected  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  but  mere¬ 
ly  wished  to  see  the  sights.  Would  you  believe  it,  he  called 
for  his  secretary,  and  had  him  write  two  permits  for  us,  one 
in  French  and  the  other  in  Turkish,  to  go  anywhere  in  the 
city  except  inside  the  mosques  or  through  the  gates  of  the 
Yildiz.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  Why  didn’t  you  ask  him  to  let  us  go 
into  the  private  grounds  of  the  Sultan?  We  don’t  care  to  see 
the  inside  of  their  churches.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about,  old  man?  It  would  have  cost 
the  Grand  Vizier  his  head  to  grant  such  a  permit;  as  it  is,  we 
have  been  highly  favored,  and  you  should  be  duly  grateful." 

“That’s  all  right.  I  make  the  grand  salaam.  But  it  strikes 
me  that  he  hasn’t  done  us  any  great  favor  after  all.  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  man  who  applied  to  an  official  for  work,  and  he 
wrote  him  a  permit  to  work  anyAvhere  he  could  find  it." 

“You  are  way  off,  old  man.  There  are  certain  streets  in  this 
city  where  foreigners  are  prohibited  from  passing  through. 
Why,  I  don’t  know,  but  the  fact  remains.  There  are  guards 
who  will  stop  us,  and  we’ll  havfe  to  sIioav  the  permit.  I  think 
it’s  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  certain  officials  reside.  The 
majority  of  the  officials  understand  French,  but  those  of  loiver 
position  speak  Turkish  only.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  secretary  of  the  Legation.  “I  know  personally 
that  hundreds  have  been  refused  such  permits  as  that;  but  cer¬ 
tain  Turkish  officials  have  been  unusually  kind  to  Americans, 
for  the  two  Governments,  up  to  this  date,  have  had  little  or 
no  unpleasant  negotiations." 

The  boys  returned  to  the  hotel,  shoAved  the  permit  to  the 
girls,  and  they  were  highly  delighted  with  it. 


Aiai  ^ ic. 


~rsow,  wen  see  sometning  worth  seeing,  sau  . 

“We’ll  start  out  to-morrow  morning,  and  take  it  all  iny 

That  evening  the  young  English  nobleman  remarked  to 
Fred : 

“I’m  told  by  the  ladies  that  you  have  secured  a  permit  from 
the  Grand  \  izier  to  go  through  the  forbidden  quarter  of  the 
city.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  a  mistake?” 

It  is  true,  said  Fred.  "I  have  the  permit  on  official  paper." 
and  with  that  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  and  exhibited  it. 

I  can  t  understand  it."  said  the  young  nobleman. 

“Well,  I  called  on  him  in  company  of  the  American  Minister, 
and  made  the  personal  request  myself.  I  conversed  with  him 
in  Fi  enoh,  and  found  him  an  extremely  pleasant  man.  He 
asked  me  several  questions  about  America,  and  if  1  knew  cor* 
tain  parties,  whose  names  were  familiar  to  me.  Tlm>  h  >d  h. .  u 
connected  Avith  the  American  Legation  here  in  Constant inorio 
for  seAcial  >ears  past.  I  happened  to  know  two  of  them." 

well.  I  know  that  Earl  Stafford  tried  to  get  n  similar  penult 
lor  a  party  of  friends  with  him  last  spring,  and  it  wrs  refused 
I  can’t  understand  it.” 

I  guess  the  Earl  called  on  him  when  hi£  dinner  was  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  him,”  laughed  Fred. 
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Vim  young  nobleman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  failed 
to  iv.uh  the  humor  of  the  remark. 
p  It  struck  the  English  party,  though,  that  Fearnot  was  a  more 
important  personage  than  *liey  had  at  first  conceived,  and 
they  paid  considerable  deference  to  him. 

One  of  the  ladies  asked  Mrs.  Livingston  what  his  official  po¬ 
sition  was  in  America. 

“Why,  he  has  no  official  position!”  said  that  lady.  “He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  but  he  is  well 
known  as  a  young  man  of  great  ability;  a  fine  orator,  and  of 
much  wealth.” 

“Doesn’t  he  come  of  a  family  of  position?” 

“Yes.  His  father  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  whom  you  would 
>  call  a  barrister  in  London.” 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  said  the  English  lady,  “for  such  per¬ 
mits  have  been  Refused  very  prominent  people,  time  and  again, 
by  the  Grand  Vizier.” 

In  the  permit  had  been  written  the  name  of  each  individual 
in  Fearnot’s  party,  showing /that  the  Vizier  had  been  very 
particular  to  see  to  it  that  only  the  number  of  his  party  were 
included  in  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  two  carriages  were  summoned 
again,  and  Murad,  the  guide,  was  promptly  on  hand  to  serve 
them.  They  drove  away  in  gay  spirits;  but  when  the  carriages 
reached  the  locality  where  they  were  to  enter  the  forbidden 
quarter  of  the  city,  they  made  a  turn -as  if  to  go  back. 

“Say,  Murad,”  Fred  called,  “we  want  to  go  down  through 
that  beautiful  avenue.” 

The  guide  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  impossible. 
.“Oh,  no!  I  have  a  permit  from  the  Grand  Vizier"  that  will 
take  us  through  any  part  of  the  city,  outside  of  the  Sultan’s 
ground  and  the  mosques.” 

Murad  looked  reproachfully  at  him,  as  though  he  thought  he 
was  lying,  but  he  was  too  politic  to  say  so. 
v  “Here’s  the  perpnit, ”  said  Fred,  showing  the  official  paper. 

Murad  took  it  and  read  it.  His  eyes  bulged  until  they  nearly 
hung  out  on  his  cheeks,  and  his  bearing  instantly  became 
humbly  respectful. 

“If  my  lord  please,”  he  exclaimed.  “This  is  a  permit  for 
yourself  and  your  friends.  Any  one  else  going  with  you  would 
lose  his  head.” 

“The  deuce,  you  say!  How's  that?” 

•  “Murad’s  name  is  not  on  that  permit,  nor  the  names  of 
these  drivers.” 

“Great  Scott!  Have  we  got  to  foot  it?” 

Murad  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked: 

-  “I  and  the  drivers  would  lose  our  heads  were  we  to  attempt 
to  go  through  there.” 

“Say,  Fred,  I  guess  the  Grand  Vizier  has  played  you  a  trick,” 
remarked  Terry,  “or  else  he  thought  we  would  do  our  own 
driving.  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  driving.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Dick.  “You  drive  one  carriage,  and  I’ll 
4  take  the  other.”  ' 

Murad  informed  them  that  wouldn’t  do;  that  the  drivers 
were  forbidden  to  let  anybody  else  have  charge  of  their 
horses.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  walk,  if  the  ladies  don’t 
object.” 

“Yes,  let  us  walk,”  said  Margie,  who  was  leaning  out  of 
the  carriage  and  listening. 

The  ladies  alighted  from  the  carriages,  and  Fred  instructed 
Murad  to  have  them  remain  where  they  were  till  they  re¬ 
turned.  , 

It  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  guide  and  the  two 

#  drivers  were  uneasy;  in  fact,  were  badly  frightened,  for  they 
knew  how  rigidly  regulations  were  insisted  upon  by  the  city 
authorities. 

They  knew,  too,  that  the  mounted  guard  daily  rode  around 
«  the  vast  area  of  the  Sultan’s  private  grounds  and  palaces;  but, 
of  course,  they  could  say  nothing  about  the  validity  of  the  per¬ 
mits;  in  fact,  they  had  never  known  the  Vizier  to  grant  such 
permits  before,  and  they  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
jk  “Say,  Fearnot,”  said  Mr.  Livingston,  “my  wife  and  I  will 
remain  here  in  the  carriage  until  you  return.” 

•What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  afraid?” 
r  -So,  I  simply  don’t  care  to  take  the  walk;  besides,  you  may 
get  into  a  squabble  with  some  officers  of  the  guard.” 

•  1  haven't  any  fear  of  that  whatever,”  said  Fred.  “This  per¬ 
mit  v.  mted  by  the  Vizier,  in  the  presence  of  the  American 
t  niater,  and  I’m  sure  he  wouldn’t  dare  play  any  trick  on  us, 
fo:  the  American  Envoy  v/as  present  as  a  witness.” 

“Terry,  I  guesg  we’d  better  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Living- 
^  fcUffj,  }  fL'j,1  ..ted  Mary  Hamilton. 
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“Say,  old  girl,"  laughed  Terry,  “you  just  come  along  with 
me,  and  you’ll  be  all  right,”  and  together  they  started  off 
down  the  avenue,  which  was  lined  on  either  side  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings,  and  the  street  was  as  cleanly  swept  as  the 
front  yards  along  the  finest  residence  streets  in  New  York 
City. 

The  three  couples  walked  leisurely  along,  admiring  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  QUARTERS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“What  a  pity  it  is,”  said  Evelyn,  “that  the  people  who  pay 
for  all  this  magnificence  are  not  permitted  to  even  pass  along 
the  streets  and  look  at  it.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  can  account  for  it,”  remarked  Fred.  “The 
Sultan  knows  that  he  is  surrounded  all  the  time  by  spies  and 
secret  enemies,  and  that  he  is  liable  at  any  time  to  get  either 
a  cup  of  poison  inside  of  him  or  a  few  inches  of  cold  steel.'  He 
has  been  charged  with  murdering  some  of  his  relatives  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  possible  rivals.  He  is  surrounded 
at  all  times  by  armed  guards,  and  even  some  of  those  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  treacherous  designs,.  I’ve  no  doubt;  but  no  such  sus¬ 
picion  could  be  entertained  of  us,  for  we  are  foreigners  and 
can  possibly  have  no  interest  in  Turkish  affairs.” 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Dick  Duncan,  looking  far  down  the  ave¬ 
nue,  “I  guess  some  of  the  guards  are  coming  in  our  direction 
now.  ” 

The  party  locked  in  the  direction  he  had  been  gazing,  and 
saw  quite  a  number  of  men  on  horseback,  clad  in  magnificent 
uniforms.  Every  man  wore  a  fez  cap  on  his  head,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  window  flower  pot, 
each  with  a  tassel  on  it.  They  were  all  red,  except  two. 

“By  George!”  said  Terry.  “What  splendid  horses!  What 
beautiful  uniforms!” 

Yes,”  said  Fred,  “and  every  man  seems  to  be  an  expert 
horseman.” 

“Hadn’t  we  better  go  back?”  Evelyn  asked,  becoming  a  little 
nervous. 

“Oh,  no!  The  permit  will  not  only  protect  us,  but  probably 
cause  the  officer  to  give  us  an  escort.” 

“Yes,”  chuckled  Terry,  “they  will  escort  us  around  as  though 
we  were  a  lot  of  prisoners.” 

“Well,  if  they  do,  I  won’t  go,”  said  Margie. 

“You  keep  quiet,  Margie,”  said  Dick,  “if  the  permit  is  no 
good,  we  can  return  to  the  carriages,  and  no  harm  will  be 
done.” 

The  cavalcade  dashed  up,  and  came  to  a  sudden  halt. 

A  brilliantly  uniformed  officer  rode  forward,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  gazed  keenly  at  the  party,  and,  in  French, 
ordered  them  to  halt. 

They  had  already  halted,  and  were  standing  in  a  little  group, 
as  if  waiting  for  the  officer  to  approach  them. 

“Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  going?”  the  officer  asked. 

“We  are  Americans,”  said  Fred,  in  French,  “and  we  are 
walking  about  the  city,  viewing  places  of  interest.” 

“This  is  forbidden  ground,”  said  the  officer,  “and  you  must 
go  back  the  other  way,”  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  way  with  his  saber. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  pasha,”  said  Fred,  in  French,  “we  have 
a  permit  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  we  are  going  through  in 
spite  of  you  and  your  guard.” 

It  was  rather  bold  language,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  officer  seemed  to  he  staggered  by  it.  He  glared  at  Fearnot 
with  a  fierce  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  remarked: 

“You  are  mistaken.  The  Vizier  never  gives  any  such  per¬ 
mits.” 

Fred  at  once  produced  the  paper,  took  a  fe w  steps  forward, 
handed  it  to  the  officer,  saying: 

“Read  for  yourself. ” 

The  officer  read  it  in  French  and  Turkish,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  never  so  astonished  before  in  his  life. 

At  first  he  probably  mistook  it  for  a  forgery,  and  turned  it 
over  and  over,  read  it  again,  then  surveyed  the  party,  as 
though  very  suspicious  of  them. 

“How  did  you  get  this  permit?”  he  asked. 

“It  was  given  by  the  Grand  Vizier  in  his  own  office  yester¬ 
day.  It  was  written  at  his  dictation  by  his  secretary.” 

“How  did  he  happen  to  give  it  to  you?” 

“I  asked  for  it.  I  was  presented  to  him  by  the  American 
Minister.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  it’s  the  first  permit  of 
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tin*  kind  I’ve  seen  since  I  assumed  command  of  this  post.  M> 
orders  are  to  permit  no  one  whatever  to  intrude  into  the  for¬ 
bidden  quarters  of  the  city,  and  this  is  forbidden  ground.  Ii 
1  refuse  to  permit  you  to  go  through  I  may  lose  my  head,  for 
my  orders  are  from  the  commander  of  the  Sultan’s  body-guard. 
Hut  the  Grand  Vizier  is  greater  than  he,  though  I’ve  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  orders  from  him.’’ 

“Well,  if  I  thought  it  would  imperil  your  head  we  would 
instantly  return,”  said  Fred,  “for  I’ve  seen  military  service 
myself;  but  the  Grand  Vizier  is  next  to  the  Sultan  in  authority, 
if  1  understand  anything  about  the  Government  of  Turkey; 
so  I  take  it  that  your  head  is  in  no  danger  whatever.” 

“Fred,”  whispered  Evelyn,  “you  don’t  know  what  danger  we 
may  he  exposing  the  officer  to.  We  had  better  return  to  the 
carriages.” 

“Keep  quiet,  dear,”  said  Fred,  “for  if  I  were  to  return,  and 
inform  the  Vizier  that  the  commander  of  the  guard  wouldn't 
recognize  his  permit,  the  officer  might  lose  his  head  from  that 
event.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  we  came!  ” 

“Terry,”  pleaded  Mary,  “let’s  go  back.” 

“No,  it’s  all  right,  dear.  The  officer  is  simply  puzzled  as  to 
what  his  duty  is  in  the  matter.” 

“Pasha,”  said  Fred,  “we  simply  wish  to  see  this  part  of  the 
city,  and  when  we  have  done  so,  you  can  retain  the  permit 
for  your  protection.” 

“In  that  case,  I’ll  have  to  detail  a  guard  to  go  with  you.” 

“All  right,  do  so.” 

The  officer  then  detailed  ten  of  his  mounted  guard,  under 
the  command  of  a  subordinate  officer,  who  marched  in  front 
with  five  men,  whilst  the  other  five  brought  lip  the  rear. 

When  they  started  off  Dick  chuckled  and  remarked  to  Fred: 

“Say,  old  man,  we  look  like  a  batch  of  prisoners  being  led 
to  execution.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  people  who  see  us  will  think  that’s 
just  what  the  thing  means;  but  we’ll  disappoint  them.” 

The  party  marched  for  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  beautiful 
avenue  to  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  where  they  saw'  the 
pleasure  yachts  belonging  to  the  Sultan's  numerous  house¬ 
hold. 

There  were  no  other  vessels  within  a  half  mile  of  the  place, 
but  there  were  guards  in  brilliant  uniforms  standing  about 
like  so  many  statues. 

Fred  asked  the  subordinate  officer  several  questions,  but  the 
latter  pretended  not  to  understand  a  word  of  French,  and  as 
he  couldn’t  speak  Turkish,  he  could  get  no  information  what¬ 
ever  about  the  locality. 

“Say,  Fred,  you  made  a  mistake  in  not  having  Murad’s  name 
on  the  permit.” 

“Yes.  but  I  never  thought  of  it.  We  can  see  things  without 
understanding  them,  and  I  must  say  we’ve  had  all  of  our 
trouble  practically  for  nothing,  so  we  may  as  well  return.  If 
we.  had  gone  around  the  other  way  wTe  could  have  struck  the 
wrater  about  a  mile  above  here.  As  it  is,  we  can’t  do  that  now 
without  making  too  long  a  trip.” 

“I’ve  gone  far  enough,”  said  Evelyn.  “The  other  side  prob¬ 
ably  looks  just  like  this,  so  we  won’t  miss  much  after  all.” 

Turning  to  the  officer,  Fred  remarked  in  French; 

“Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  we  will  now  return.” 

Without  a  word  the  officer  reversed  his  position,  and  giving 
an  order  in  Turkish,  the  party  started  back. 

“Say,  that  fellow  understands  everything  you  say  to  him?” 
chuckled  Terry. 

“Of  course  he  does!  But  I  admire  him  for  his  discipline. 
He  was  not  to  speak  to  us,  perhaps,  and  it’s  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier  to  obey  orders.” 

They  marched  slowly  back  up  the  broad,  beautiful  avenue 
till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  carriages;  there  the  pasha  was 
also  waiting  for  them  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

Fred  never  learned  his  uame.  but  complimented  him  for 
his  soldierly  discipline,  and  handed  the  permit  up  to  him,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do,  together  with  his  personal  card. 

The  officer  looked  at  the  card,  bowed,  smiled  and  stored 
it  away  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  uniform.  Then  he  sa¬ 
luted.  which  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  returned  in  true  military 
style. 

Then  be  rode  away,  followed  by  his  men. 

“ They  are  a  fine-looking  body  of  men,”  Fred  remarked 
ns  he  gazed  after  them. 

“Yes.  and  but  for  that  permit  we  would  have  probably 
lost  our  lives  where  we  first  met  them." 

“Well,  but  for  the  permit  I  wouldn’t  have  gone  down  there. 
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defied  the  Sultan  himself,  for  it 
uniform  represents  him  wherever 
“But  why  in  the  world  should 
his  own  people?”  Evelyn  asked, 
joy  the  people  pay  for,  and  surely  they  oug.)  ° 
consideration  for  them."  ..  . 

“Well,  if  you’ll  read  the  history  of  the  all,,1! 

Sultans  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet,  > 011  1 !  H,*< 
dear,”  said  Fred.  “There  have  been  more ,  >Iohamm 
rulers  assassinated  than  any  others  in  the  o  ■  "  . 
whole  world.  They  began  it  when  there  were 
thousand  followers  of  the  Prophet  in  existence,  « 
century  has  passed  without  seeing  fully  a  half  sto  < 
of  them  put  out  of  the  way  by  violence,  sometimes  a  many 
as  two  or  three  in  a  single  year.  They  were  ca  e  -  I  • 
at  first,  and  finally  It  dropped  down  to  the  name  o  *  ♦ 

and  have  clung  to  it  ever  since.  There  are  near  > 
dred  million  Mohammedans  in  the  world,  and.  strange 
say,  there  have  been  thousands  of  very  learned 
ranks  of  Mahomet’s  followers,  and,  stranger 
not  reject  him  as  a  fraud." 

“But,  really,  were  they  learned  men?” 

“Yes,  as  much  so  as  any  in  existence  in  then 
day  in  Spain  there  exist  specimens  of  tlieir  architecture 
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buildings  that  are  still  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  liiisten- 
dom.  They  conquered  Spain  once,  you  know.  Lues  intio- 
duced  into  Europe  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  them  for  many  things  for  which  they  receive 
no  credit.  They  produced  poets,  historians,  and  many  great 
military  fnen.” 

“Really,”  remarked  Mr.  Livingston.  “I’m  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  you  say  so  much  in  tlieir  favor. 

“I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  in  their  favor."  returned 
Fred.  “Early  Mohammedan  history  is  very  tine  reading. 
Old  Rome  herself  never  produced  greater  or  more  just  rulers 
that  can  be  pointed  out  among  some  of  the  old  Caliphs,  the 
early  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  there  are  very 
precepts  in  the  Koran.” 

The  party  returned  to  the  hotel, 
esting  story  to  tell  the  other  guests 
thing  to  talk  about. 

The  guests  were  very  much  surprised  that  the  drivers  and 
the  guides  were  not  permitted  to  go  through  the  forbidden 
part  of  the  city  with  those  in  possession  of  the  permit. 

“I  think  I  can  understand  that,”  said  Fred,  talking  with 
the  elderly  Englishman.  “The  others  were  Mohammedans 
of  a  lower  caste:  lienee  if  we  had  asked  to  have  their  names 
included  it  would  have  been  refused.  Only  those  of  certain 
official  position  are  allowed  such  privileges.” 

“Well,  if  they  go  through  the  forbidden  part  of  the  city 
they  certainly  must  have  their  drivers,  or  else  they  do  their 
own  driving,  which  is  quite  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  of¬ 
ficial  personages.” 

‘Wes,  it  would  seem  so,  hut  this  is  Turkey,  you  know,  and 
they  do  things  differently  here  to  what  we  do  in  England 
and  America.  It  was  an  experience  that  I  hardly  appreciate; 
as  we  might  have  met  with  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than 
we  did.  The  pasha  in  command  of  the  guard  seemed  to  he 
a  sensible  fellow,  and  evidently  wanted  to  do  what  was  right, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fulfill  the  strict  letter  of  liis  duties.” 

“It  strikes  me,  though,  that  it  was  dangerous.”  remarked 
the  Englishman,  “for  the  permit  was  not  from  a  military 
officer.  M  liereas,  the  commander  of  the  guard  receives  his 
orders  through  regular  military  channels.  He  must  be  a 
sensible  fellow,  for  it  seems  that  lie  would  have  been  justi¬ 
fied,  under  the  circumstances,  iu  ignoring  any  document  not 
signed  by  military  authorities." 

“Very  true!  I  don’t  care  to  run  the  risk  again.  But  I  stag¬ 
gered  him  by  telling  him  that  we  were  going  to  go  through 
in  spite  of  both  him  and  the  Sultan." 

“The  deuce  you  did!" 

“Yes.  and  wheu  I  showed  him  the  permit  from  the  Grand 
staggered  him.  His  eyes  bulged,  and  he  remarked 
the  first  one  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen.” 
Imagine  so."  said  the  Englishman,  "it  sti 
^  Mer  should  have  given  you  a  note  to  th* 
tary  commander,  and  leave  it  with  him  to  grant  the 
That  would  ho  sending  it  through  the  proper  channels 

“Well,  it’s  all  over  with  now.”  Fred  laughed.  - W< 
enough  of  the  city,  anyway,  but  wo  would  like  tr 
short  excursions  into  the  country,  or  sail  d 
Sen  of  Marmora  toward  the  Dardanelles.” 

“Well,  a  sail  down  that  way  would  he 
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astonished  at  the  fortifications  on  either  side 
They  are  extremely  formidable-looking. 


He  laughed  heartily  when  told  of  how  the  pasha  in  eo.m- 


You  would  be 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

but  from  what  1  could  see  through  a  glass  from  the  deck  of 
the  earner.  I  should  judge  their  artillery  was  out  of  date. 
1  doubt  if  there  were  any  rifled  cannon  oil  either  side  of  the 

channel.**  t  • 

“1  guess  you  are  mistaken  there,"  returned  Fred,  “for 
Turkey  of  late  years  has  bought  a  good  deal  of  heavy  ord¬ 
nance  from  the  Krupps  in  Germany.” 

"Yes.  rve  read  of  such  being  the  case,  but  I'm  quite  sure 
that  those  that  I  saw  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  were  all  old- 
style  muzzle-loading  smooth  bores;  but.  Turkish  safety,  you 
know,  doesn’t  depend  upon  her  armament  so  much  as  it  does 
upon  the  jealousies  of  other  nations.” 

“  Very  true,  and  Turkey’s  main  reliance  for  protection  is 
England;  and  it’s  strange  that  the  crescent  should  depend 
upon  the  cross  to  retain  its  position  in  Europe.” 

“In  that  matter  all  the  other  nations  are  as  much  to  blame 
as  England.” 

"You  are  right  there.  Politics  and  national  advantage 
come  first,  the  cross  afterward.” 

“Well,  statesmen  look  upon  Constantinople  as  the  key  to 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  it’s  the  greatest  prize  to-day  upon 
the  political  chess-board. 

“Y'es,  indeed,  and  it  strikes  me  that  in  the  near  future  al¬ 
most  entire  Europe  will  be  involved  in  throat-cutting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  They’ll  lose  a  million  lives  and  a  billion  or  two 
in  money,  for  England,  France,  Austria  and  Germany  will 
fight  to  their  death  before  they  will  permit  the  city  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  contending  powers;  but  we  in 

t 

America  can  look  on  and  supply  the  contending  armies  with 
provisions,  and  grow  rich  without  getting  mixed  up  in  the 
trouble.”  The  reader  now  knows  how  true  this  is. 

**Y'es,  you  have  the  advantage  of  geographical  position,  and 
really  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Europe  can  draw  from 
America  provisions  in  case  of  a  general  conflagration,  the 
war  wouldn’t  last  as  long  as  it  will  when  it  comes.” 

“It’s  a  pity,”  remarked  Fred,  “the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  England,  France.  Germany  and  Austria  don’t  care  a  scratch 
who  controls  Constantinople.  It’s  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
[  ments  alone.  We  in  America  are  somewhat  removed  from 
such  conditions.”  • 

“Y’es,  but  it'll  come  to  you  in  the  course  of  time.  YTou 
have  practically  assumed  the  protectorate  over  the  entire 
hemisphere,  and  that  is  going  to  bring  complications  that 
will  give  you  no  end  of  trouble.” 

“Possibly,  but  we  are  strong  enough  to  meet  the  trouble 
and  settle  it.  No  European  country  will  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
quire  another  foot  of  territory  in  either  North  or  South 
America,  and  if  the  Governments  already  existing  there  carry 
their  quarrels  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  trade, 
we'll  put  a  stop  to  it.  as  we  did  in  Cuba.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Cuba?”  the  Englishman 
asked. 

“Scoop  it  in  in  the  course  of  time,”  Fred  laughed.  “We’ll  let 
them  g  vern  themselves  until  government  is  a  failure  with 
them.  Then,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  profitable  com- 
jrnTce.  we  will  annex  the  island,  and  make  a  great  State  of 
it.  It  has  been  the  birthplace  of  yellow  fever  for  centuries, 
but  we  are  fast  stamping  it  out.  by  sanitary  measures,  an.d 
;fJ  a  nttle  while  Cuba  will  be  as  healthy  a  place  as  can  be 
found  on  the  map  of  the  world.” 

CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  visit  to  the  forbidden 
p^rt  of  the  city,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
caihd  m  the  hotel  to  see  the  Americans  stopping  there. 


permit. 

"It  was  an  unusual  thing,”  he  remarked,  “and  you  would 
not  have  obtained  that  permit  but  for  the  presence  of  tha 
American  Minister  when  the  request  was  made.  The  truth 
is  you  made  a  good  impression  on  the  vizier.” 

“That's  a  compliment,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  can  return 
it  by  saying  that  he  made  a  good  impression  on  me,  for 
there  are  about  a  dozen  witnesses  here  in  the  hotel  who  heard 
me  express  my  opinion  of  him  when  I  returned.  He  is  au 
able  man,  and,  I  judge,  a  shrewd  politician.  Several  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  here,  one  a  nobleman,  complained  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  request  was  refused  Lord  Stafford  last  spring.” 

“Y'es,  I  remember  that.  A  party  of  French  tourists  were 
refused  also,  and  had  you  come  from  a  European  country  you 
would  have  been  refused.  America,  though,  is  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  hence  no  jealousies  are  aroused 
on  account  of  favors  shown  Americans.  Now  I’ve  come  to 
escort  your  party  to  the  residence  of  the  minister,  whose  wile 
is  quite  anxious  to  meet  them.  How  long  will  it  take  the 
ladies  of  your  party  to  get  ready  to  go?” 

“That  depends,”  said  Fred.  “If  it  is  to  be  an  informal 
affair  they  can  get  away  probably  inside  of  thirty  minutes.” 

“Oh,  nothing  formal  about  it  at  all!  It  is  simply  a  pri¬ 
vate  social  visit  of  friends.” 

“All  right.  I'll  see  the  ladies.” 

The  girls  were  quite  eager  to  make  the  visit,  and  inside  of 
thirty  minutes  they  were  ready. 

Of  course  they  changed  their  toilets.  They  entered  the  car¬ 
riages,  and  were  driven  to  the  residence  ol  the  Minister,  who 
received  them  with  a  great  deal  of  cordiality,  as  “trieiuls 
from  home.” 

The  Minister’s  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  tact,  and  her 
daughter,  who  was  about  Evelyn’s  age,  was  a  good  deal  like 
her  in  that  respect. 

When  Evelyn  was  introduced  she  looked  at  her  and  re¬ 
marked: 

“I’ve  heard  of  you,  Miss  Olcott.  for  I  was  in  Brooklyn  on 
a  visit  to  friends  when  you  were  mascot  for  one  of  the  base¬ 
ball  teams  who  played  there  at  the  time." 

“Oh,  I  remember  that  visit!”  Evelyn  laughed,  “and  will 
never  forget  the  enormous  crowd  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  at 
the  game.  Did  you  see  the  boys  play? 

“No.  we  drove  out  to  the  grounds,  but  were  told  at  the 
gate  that  it  was  impossible  for  more  ladies  to  find  seats;  so 
we  returned.  I’m  really  glad  to  meet  you. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Evelyn.  “It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  meet  Americans  so  far  away  from  home.” 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  equally  as  pleasant  to  the 
other  members  of  the  party,  and  in  a  little  while  they  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  parlor  for  music. 

“I’ve  heard  no  such  music  since  I  left  home,”  said  the 
hostess,  for  here,  in  Constantinople,  it  is  something  rare,  as 
music  is  a  lost  art  in  Turkey.  The  women  in  the  families 
of  the  wealthy  Mohammedans  play  on  the  flute,  the  guitar  and 
the  zither;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  outsiders  to  hear  them. 
There  is  very  little  social  visiting  among  them.  How  long 
do  you  expect  to  remain  in  Europe?” 

“Really  1  don’t  know,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  believe  we  return 
to  Vienna  from  here,  and  probably  from  there  to  Berlin, 
though  we  have  visited  both  of  those  cities;  but  we  didn't 
have  the  opportunity  to  remain  as  long  as  we  wished.  Still 
no  plans  have  been  decided  upon.  The  gentlemen  wish  to 
have  us  go  with  thorn  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean.” 

“It’s  a  beautiful  sail  among  the  Grecian  Isles.” 

“Yes,  I've  read  and  heard  much  about  them.  It’s  a  won- 
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dorful  sea,  and  is  the*  largest  body  of  water  ill  the  world 
without  a  tide.” 

"  hy,  1  didn’t  know  that,”  said  the  hostess. 

1  didn’t  either  till  I  heard  Mr.  Fearnot  speak  of  it.  It 
doesn  t  ebb  and  flow  like  other  seas,  and  they  say  it’s  on 
account  ot  the  tremendous  evaporation  going  on  all  the  time, 
the  water  flowing  from  the  ocean  into  the  sea,  through  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  flows  one  way  continuously.  It’s  a  vast 
sui  t  ace,  being  exposed  to  the  hot  southern  sun,  causing  an 
evaporation  about  equal  to  the  inflow  of  water.  It  figures 
so  much  in  ancient  history  that  there  is  hardly  a  place  that 
isn't  of  historic  Interest. 

Of  course  Fred  and  the  boys  did  their  best  to  entertain 
the  Minister’s  family,  and  their  singing  was  highly  appreci¬ 
ated.  The  Minister  himself  declared  that  he  hadn’t  enjoyed 
an  evening  so  well  since  he  left  the  United  States. 

It  was  quite  a  late  hour  when  they  returned  to  the  hotel, 
l)llt  they  were  up  early  the  next  morning  to  take  a  sail  on  a 
little  steamer  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  among  the  islands. 
Murad,  the  guide,  accompanied  them,  and  there  wasn’t  a  spot 
on  either  shore  that  he  didn’t  know  all  about  the  history  of. 

“Say,  girls,”  said  Evelyn,  turning  to  Margie  and  Mary, 
“the  shore  out  there  on  the  left  is  Asia.  You'll  see  it  on  the 
map  as  Asia  Minor.  Somewhere  along  there  scores  of  great 
armies,  in  ancient  times,  assembled  to  attack  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  Greece.  Just  think  of  the  immense  army  of  X.erxes 
assembling  out  there  to  cross  somewhere  on  a  bridge  of  boats. 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  somewhere  about  here  when  he 
invaded  Asia,  and  Lord  Byron  tells,  in  one  of  his  poems,  of 
his  swimming  across.” 

“Say,  let  me  help  you  out  there  a  little,”  laughed  Fred. 
“It  was  away  below  here  where  that  happened,  and  where 
the  great  armies  of  invasion  crossed.  It  was  the  narrow 
channel,  the  Hellespont,  where  it  is  no  wider  than  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Xerxes,  the  great  king  of  Persia,  crossed 
his  army  over  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  They  were  anchored  in 
the  stream,  and  planks  laid  on  them  for  his  soldiers  to  march 
across  on,  and  just  think  of  the  superstitions  of  the  times. 
The  first  bridge  lie  built  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  lie 
became  so  angry  that  even  the  elements  should  defy  his 
authority  that  he  had  thousands  of  his  soldiers  cut  long  poles 
from  the  forests,  with  which  to  beat  the  water,  to  punish  it 
for  its  rebelliousness.” 

“Oh,  my,  Fred!  Really,  did  he  do  such  a  foolish  thing  as 
that?”  \ 

I  don  t  know  whether  lie  did  or  not,  but  history  says  so. 
but  history  isn’t  always  truthful,  you  know.  You’ve  read 
the  story,  perhaps,  of  old  King  Canute  in  England.  He  was 
a  powerful  old  fellow,  but  his  courtiers  managed  to  turn  his 
head  somewhat.  They  tried  to  make  him  believe  that  he  was 
powerful  enough  to  command  the  sea,  and  it  would  obey. 
He  ordered  a  chair  of  state  to  be  placed  on  the  sands  of  the 
beach,  and  he  took  a  seat  and  commanded  the  waves  to  go 
back.  The  waves  chuckled,  rolled  over  him  and  washed  him 
and  his  chair  high  up  on  the  beach  as  wet  as  a  drowned  rat. 
He  quietly  picked  himself  up,  and  gave  his  courtiers  a  tongue- 
lashing  for  their  lying.” 

“Is  that  in  history,  too?”  Margie  asked. 

“Yes.  and  there’s  nothing  that  outlies  history.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  statesman,  in  speaking  of  history  one 

day  remarked  that  it  was  ‘a  record  of  lies  that  had  been 
agreed  upon,*  and  I  tell  you  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  it. 
Ancient  history  is  filled  with  fables  and  stories  of  impossible 
things.  If  you  read  Homer’s  Iliad,  which  gives  an  account 

of  the  siege  of  Troy,  you'll  see  that  he  makes  all  the  gods  of 

Grecian  mythology  come  down  upon  earth  and  take  part  in 
the  battles  that  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Of 
course,  all  that  is  poetic  license,  but  plain  history,  so  far  as 


the  ancient  world  If  concerned,  Isn’t  au>  1111)11  It 

claims  that  Xerxes  had  a  million  of  fighting  men  vviih  him 

when  lie  invaded  Greece.  That  was  a  physical  imp1- 
for  the  reason  that  there  w«*re  no  railroad  in  1 
by  which  provisions  for  such  a  vast  army  could  be  trann* 
ported;  and  there  was  no  country  on  the  lacr  of  the  4loi»e 
that  could  feed  an  army  marching  through  it  of  such  vasfl 
proportions.” 

“Well,  how  did  Alexander  march  clear  through  to  Iei-ta 
and  subsist  his  army  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy  s  country.'? 
Dick  asked. 

“That’s  easy.  Alexander  never  had  an  army  of  a  bundled 
thousand  men  under  him  at  any  time  during  his  career,  an  < 
his  army  subsisted  mainly  upon  the  spoils  captured  in  each 
battle.  He  plundered  vast  cities;  but  had  he  as  many  as 
half  a  million  men  he  couldn’t  have  fed  them  to  save  h;s 
life.” 

In  a  little  while  tliey  came  in  sight  of  the  great  fori  idea¬ 
tions  on  either  shore,  built  there  to  protect  the  entrance  to 
the  Bosporus.  The  channel  was  so  narrow  that  even  small 
fireams,  like  Winchesters  and  Mauser  rifles,  could  throw  bul¬ 
lets  across  to  tlie  opposite  shore. 

“Now,  Terry,  just  think  of  an  ironclad  trying  to  make 
its  way  through  this  channel  with  the  latest  invention  of 
cannon  on  those  fortifications,”  said  Fred. 

“They  couldn’t  do  it,”  said  Terry. 

It  was  night  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  considered  it  the  most  enjoyable  experience 
tli  y  had  had  in  Turkey. 

The  next  day  they  visited  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  going 
out  to  some  small  villages. 

There  Murad,  who  was  still  acting  as  their  guide,  took 
them  to  a  schoolhouse,  where  there  were  about  fifty  boys,  in 
charge  of  a  teacher,  a  dignified  old  man  with  a  beard  that 
reached  his  waist. 

Murad  saluted  the  old  man,  and  called  him  “Hodja.” 

In  the  next  village  they  found  another  school,  and  there 
Murad  again  greeteil  the  teacher  as  “Hodja.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Terry,  “are  all  the  school-teachers  in 
Turkey  named  Hodja?” 

“No;  Hodja  means  teacher.” 

“That’s  one  on  you,' Terry,”  laughed  Dick. 

“That’s  all  right.  It’s  one  on  you,  too.  for  you  didn’t  know 
any  more  about  it  than  I  did.  But  look  here.  Murad,  where 
do  they  teach  the  girls  in  Turkey?” 

“They  don’t  go  to  school.  What  they  learn,  they  learn  at 
home.” 

“All.  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  Turkey.” 

The  boys  appeared  to  be  bright  little  fellows,  lively  and 
frolicsome,  like  schoolboys  the  world  over,  and  the  visitors 
greatly  regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  converse  with 
them.  The.i  veie  not  taught  any  foreign  language.  The 
most  important  of  all  their  studies  was  the  tenets  of  the 
Koran. 

“Well,  they  seem  to  be  a  happy  lot  of  boys.”  remarked 
Fred,  “and  I  don’t  see  any  difference  between  them  so  far 
as  appearances  go,  and  the  American  schoolboys  ” 

Fred.  Terry,  Dick  and  Mr.  Livingston  shook  hands  with 
the  old  Hodja,  who  made  a  dignified  bow  to  eaeli  one  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Turkish,  which,  of  course,  could  not 
be  understood  until  Murqd  acted  as  interpreter  for  them 
and  in  each  case  the  salutation  was: 

“Allah  be  with  you!” 

Next  weeks  issue  will  contain  “FRFD  KP  vijvot  *  v  ■ 
VIENNA;  OR,  THE  TROUBLE  ON  THE  DANUBE 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


The  State  Supreme  Court  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  affirmed 
t at-  occasion  of  the  lower  court  upholding  the  validity  of 
ti  e  initiative  measure  adopted  bv  the  voters  at  the  election 
of  November,  1914.  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
State  after  Jan.  1,  1916.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  every 
saloon  and  brewery  in  the  State  will  have  to  go  out  of 
business.  * 


ecutives  of  the  Canadian  railways  decided  to  promote  a 
great  winter  carnival  at  the  Chateau  Frontc-nac,  in  the 
City  of  Quebec,  co-operating  in  the  construction  of  a 
great  two-mile  bob  sled  slide  and  other  winter  sports. 
United  States  citizens  coming  for  these  winter  sports  will 
not  be  required  to  have  passports. 


Nuts  gathered  from  the  1915  crop  at  the  Shreveport 
Golf  and  Country  Club,  Shreveport,  La.,  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  grafting  hickory  trees  with  pecans.  S. 
H.  Bolinger,  formerly  president  of  the  club,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  grafting  operations,  points  to  the  quality 
of  the  nuts  as  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  scheme.  Bo¬ 
linger  also  has  about  a  thousand  trees  grafted  at  his  Lee 
plantation,  some  of  which  are  producing  as  high  as  100 
pounds  to  the  tree. 


There  are  many  commodities  which  have  been  exported 
from  Japan  for  the  first  time^  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  One  of  them  is  playing-cards,  for  which  large  orders 
have  been  placed  with  Japanese  makers.  The  total  value 
of  the  orders  was  estimated  at  a  recent  date  to  be  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $7,500,000.  Most  of  these  cards  have  been  con¬ 
signed  to  Europe,  the  greater  part  to  be  used  as  gifts  for 
soldiers,  while  the  remainder  are  put  on  the  regular  mar¬ 
ket  through  English  merchants. 


It  has  developed  that  a  woman  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
has  paid  taxes  to  the  city  for  ten  consecutive  years  on  a 
Confederate  bond  given  in  with  her  assessments  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue.  She  gave 
as  one  item  a  bond  for  $3,000  without  describing  it,  and  it 
was  listed  among  her  assessments.  It  has  recently  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  bond  was  issued  by  the  Confederate  States 
Government  in  1862.  The  City  Council  will  be  requested 
to  refund  to  her  the  amount  paid  for  taxes  on  the  bond, 
representing  over  $500. 

Jacob  De  Haven,  seventy-five,  long  believed  dead  by 
Tflativ'-.-  at  Connorsville,  Ind.,  has  just  returned  after  an 
aWei  ce  of  thirty-five  years.  When  lie  appeared  at  the 
door  of  hi-  nephew,  Samuel  De  Haven,  the  family  did  not 
reco'jiiizc  hitn.  De  Haven,  once  a  prosperous  farmer  of 
♦}ii-  community,  sold  his  place  one  day  and  departed  with¬ 
out  saving  a  word  to  any  one.  It  was  reported  that  he  was 
killed  bv  bandits  in  the  West.  He  says  that  he  followed 
the  -'a  and  ~p"nt  several  years  in  t lie  Orient  and  South 
seas. 


r!"  Cm nadiar:  railways  have  taken  the  ban  off  snow  and 
,!a'r  Ff-o-t.  Thi-  h  considered  revolutionary  action,  as 
t!  o  *  g  raiU  av-  for  twenty  years  have  consistently  sup- 
prc**H  all  reference  to  snow  and  ice,  and  condemned 
I:  Sr  f  jc  rylin'j  ',rci' he  called  Canada  “Our  Lady  of 

i.V.  Siioti?.*’  At  a  meeting  the  other  day  the  chief  cx- 


After  working  its  way  along  the  arm  of  Mrs.  A.  Green¬ 
field,  of  No.  2109  North  Warn  ok  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
a  needle,  which  entered  the  palm  of  her  hand  two  years 
ago,  was  extracted  from  her  shoulder  recently  in  the  Cail- 
dren’s  Homeopathic  Hospital.  Tn  August,  1913,  Mrs. 
Greenfield  was  working  her  sewing  machine,  when  the 
needle  was  thrust  into  her  hand,  becoming  embedded  in 
the  flesh.  At  the  time  her  doctor  advised  her  to  have  an 
X-ray  used,  so  as  to  prevent  the  needle  from  working  its 
way  to  her  heart.  She  neglected  it,  however,  and  did  not 
feel  any  pain  until  recently,  when  her  shoulder  oecame 
sore.  She  went  to  the  hospital  and  the  doctors  found  the 
needle  several  inches  under  her  skin,  close  to  the  shou.der 
joint. 


The  first  bull  moose  slain  in  this  section  has  been  killed 
by  Charles  Anderson,  of  Hibbing,  former  operator  of  one 
of  the  E.  W.  Coon’s  dredges,  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Floodwood,  Minn.  This  is  the  second  moose  that  has  been 
killed  by  Mr.  Anderson  du.  .:ig  the  past  year.  The  first 
one  ran  into  Mr.  Anderson  while  he  was  out  in  the  brush 
picking  hazel-nuts,  and  charged  upon  him  with  such  fierce¬ 
ness  that  he  had  to  defend  himself  and  killed  the  animal. 
After  returning  to  the  camp  he  told  his  friends,  who  in¬ 
formed  the  game  warden  what  Anderson  had  done,  and 
the  game  warden  had  him  arrested.  This  cost  Anderson  a 
$50  fine  and  costs.  The  last  animal  killed  lawfully  and 
properly  tagged  weighed  nearly  700  pounds.  About  six 
or  seven  deer  have  been  killed  around  here. 


There  are  twenty-four  crematories  in  the  United  States. 
These  include  five  in  New  York,  four  in  Pennsylvania, 
three  in  California,  two  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  each  in 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  mode  of  cremation  varies.  At  the  Fresh  Pond  Cre¬ 
matory,  New  York,  the  body  is  placed  in  an  iron  recepta¬ 
cle,  having  boon  just  wrapped  in  a  cloth  soaked  in  alum,  to 
prevent  the  clothing  from  taking  fire  prematurely.  The 
iron  receptacle  is  then  slid  into  a  retort,  which  is  perforat¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  gases  arising  early  in 
the  process,  that  they  may  he  burned  elsewhere.  Incinera¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  in  from  one  to  three  hours,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  the  ashes  weighing  from  one-half 
pound  to  five  pounds.  The  charge  is  thirty  dollars  for  the 
body  of  an  adult.  For  a  small  sum  the  proprietors  of  the 
crematories  will  keep  the  cinerary  urns  on  storage,  in  a 
columbarium  fitted  up  with  niches  for  that  purpose. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  BORN  TO  BOWL 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XV  (continued) 

“Out  of  the  way,  you  fool !”  shouted  Captain  Hen.  “Out 
of  the  way,  or  we  shall  both  be  killed ! 

“Throw"  the  lasso,  Buck  !  Quick,  or  we  won’t  get  linn ! 

bawled  Jerry. 

Then  Captain  Hen  saw  Buck  send  a  coil  of  rope  sling¬ 
ing  toward  him. 

The  noose  dropped  over  his  head  and  he  was  bi ought 
up  with  a  jerk  just  as  Jerry  caught  him  in  his  arms.^ 
“Thunder !  It's  the  wrong  one!”  cried  Jerry.  “This 
isn't  the  feller  they  call  Little  Tom  Ten-Strike,  after  all! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
the  pavilion  by  the  pond. 

“We  are  almost  there,  Tom. ' 

“Glad  of  it.  1  wish  we  were  through  with  it  all.  I 
made  a  mistake  coming  here  the  way  I  did. 

Little  Tom  Ten-Strike  was  just  beginning  to  get  his 

wits  about  him. 

Until  now  he  had  pushed  ahead  in  such  a  state  of  ex¬ 
citement  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  think. 

“Xo;  you  made  no  mistake,”  said  .Mart  Van  Dusen. 
“Don’t  think  it.  I’ve  told  you  enough  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand  that  1  am  perfectly  sincere.  1  was  your  enemy, 
Tom,  but  I  am  so  no  longer;  save  me  from  those  jail¬ 
birds  and  from  this  time  on  I  am  your  friend.  You  have 
made  no  mistake  in  trusting  me.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that,”  said  Tom.  “1  mean  T  ought  to  have 
told  the  fellows  where  T  was  going.  They  will  he  following 
us  up,  sure,  and  under  the  circumstances  1  had  just  as 
soon  they  wouldn’t.  Mr.  A  an  Dusen,  you  know  way. 

“Oh,  don’t  call  me  mister,  said  Mart.  “I  wasn  t  much 
before,  and  I’m  less  than  ever  now.  Know  what  makes  me 

feel  the  way  I  do,  Tom?’’ 

“Xo,”  said  Tom;  “I  don’t.  1  was  wondering.” 

“It  was  the  wav  Sue  talked  to  me  while  1  had  her  a 
prisoner  up  there.  1  love  the  dear  girl  so  that  1  just  can  t 
live  without  her.  1  wanted  to  force  her  to  marry  me,  but 
she  has  made  me  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  am 
go*ing  to  try  to  be  a  better  man  Really,  I  was  glad  when  I 
found  you  had  sneaked  into  the  house  and  captured  her — 
that’s  what  1  was. 

“Miss  Busby  is  a  good  girl,  and  that’s  right,  "  said  Tom. 
*‘1111  glad  you  are  going  to  listen  to  her,  Mr. 

“Marti  Call  me  Mart!  Tom,  l  want  to  feel  that  1  have 


got  at  least  one  friend  on  earth.  I  want  to  make  a  friend 

of  von.”  , 

Tom  hardly  knew  what  to  say  in  answer  to  this,  so  lie 

said  nothing.  Indeed,  his  whole  mind  was  taken  up  in 

thinking  about  his  own  affairs.  _  a 

Thev  had  passed  over  the  end  of  Calico  Hill- -the  sad¬ 
dle”  it  is  called— at  a  point  considerably  to  the  northward 
of  the  way  chosen  by  Captain  Hen  and  Joe,  and  were  now 
just  entering  the  ravine,  or  gully,  already  described. 

It  was  a  little  out  of.  Tom’s  beat.  Even  in  the  da\s 
when  he  was  tramping  about  among  these  lulls,  before  lie 
became  pinbov  for  the  Millingers  Falls  Bonding  Club,  lie 
had  not  penetrated  here,  and  this  made  him  a  bit  worried 
for  fear  he  was  being  led  into  some  snare  or  other  which 

he  could  not  understand.  . 

“You  say  we  are  most,  there,  Mart?”  he  continued. 

“Most  where?  What  place  is  it  you  are  heading  for? 
Don't  you  go  to  making  any  mistake.  ’ 

“You  suspect  me  still,  said  Mart,  bitterly.  Veil,  I 
cannot  wonder;  but  you  are  making  a  mistake  just  the 
same.  Now.  listen,  Tom.  That  fellow  Buck  is  surely  the 
man  who  did  the  murder  for  which  your  father  is  doing 
a  lifer,  in  Sing  Sing.” 

“I  admit  that,”  said  Tom.  “We  have  gone  all  over  that 
ground  before.  I  do  wish  you  would  come  to  the  point. 

“I’m  coming  now.  Buck  hid  the  stolen  goods  here  in 
these  woods  somewhere.  He  put  them  in  a  small  boat  and 
pulled  up  the  river  with  them  with  the  intention  of  hiding 
them  in  the  Burr  house,  where  he  had  held  out  before, 
and  where  he  expected  to  meet  some  of  his  old  pals.  It 
would  have  been  all  right  with  him  if  he  had  gone  straight 
there,  but  he  didn’t.  There  was  a  gentleman’s  yacht  an¬ 
chored  near  w  lie  re  he  landed,  and  what  does  Buck  do  but 
sneak  aboard  to  see  if  there  wasn’t  something  $lse  he  could 
steal.  Hark!  Didn’t  I  hear  some  one  behind  us  in  the 
woods?” 


“Xo.  no,”  said  Tom.  interested  now.  “Go  on  !  Go  on! 
“Well,”  resumed  Mart,  “he  did  not  make  out  to  do  any¬ 


thing  in  the  stealing  line  that  time,  for  he  was  seen  and 
chased  by  the  sailors  on  the  yacht,  and  the  result  was  he 
I  had  to  take  to  the  woods  with  the  two  hags  of  stuff  which 
;  he  had  stolen  from  Dacey’s.  A  storm  came  on  and  he  was 
hard-pressed  by  these  men  and  two  dogs  they  had  with 
them,  so  he  buried  his  stuff  in  a  little  clump  of  cedars 
i  close  1>\  the  bank  of  Sheldrake  pond. 

“Sheldrake  pond!  Why,  that  s  in  the  Moonlight  Club 
L  reserve,  isn’t  it  ?”  Tom  exclaimed. 
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*CYrtainl\  it  is,  was  the  reply;  “and  I  know  just  where 
* hose  eed  a i >  uco  stood,  although  they  are  gone  now.  Ins- 
ton  a  in  mute  more.  Buck  was  captured  and  sent  to  Sing 

Sing:  that  you  know." 

t  Indeed  I  do.  He  only  got  out  this  last  spring." 

‘‘Exactly.  Well,  when  he  came  to  look  for  the  cedars  he 
wuld n  t  find  them,  and  the  reason  he  couldn’t  .find  them  I 
am  going  to  show  you  now.  Here  we  are  at  the  fence, 
Tom,  and  we  have  got  to  get  over  it.  Look  out  for  your 
llothes!” 

They  had  reached  the  high  barbed  wire  fence  which  in- 
^Lses  the  large  tract  of  mountain  land  owned  by  the  Moon- 
,-gich*  f  iub,  which  extended  for  several  miles  through  this 
valley  and  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

‘‘Oh,  I  see,  remarked  Tom.  “The  club  land  was  fenced 
in  here  after  Buck  went  to  prison.  Can  we  ever  climb 
that  fence  without  tearing  ourselves  all  to  pieces?  I  don’t 
think  I  can." 


“I've  done  it,”  replied  Mart.  “Take  it  close  to  the  post. 

Watch  me.” 

Mart  went  over  all  right,  and  landed  on  the  other  side 

W  j  y 

without  a  tear  in  his  clothes.  Tom  was  not  so  fortunate, 
however.  He  managed  to  rip  his  coat  up  the  back  almost 
to  the  collar,  but  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  Mart  pinned  if 
up  for  him,  and  they  hurried  on,  coming  out  on  the  shore 
of  a  long  pond  about  a  mile  in  width  which  lay  against  the 
hill. 

Here  stood  a  new  building,  a  sort  of  pavilion,  belonging 
to  the  Moonlight  Club,  an  organization  made  up  princi¬ 
pally  of  rich  men  in  Poughkeepsie,  Xewburg  and  other 
^Hudson  River  towns. 

“It’s  the  club  pavilion !”  cried  Tom.  “I’ve  been  here 
before,  but  I  came  in  by  the  upper  gate.  Strange  they 
Mon't  keep  it  fastened  after  going  to  all  the  trouble  to 
build  this  fence  and  put  up  the  pavilion.” 

“It’s  quarreling  among  the  members,”  answered  Mart. 
“The  club  has  got  a  valuable  property  here,  but  if  they 
don't  look  out  they  are  going  to  lose  it,  I’m  told.  How¬ 
ever,  that’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  you  or  me,  Tom  Ten- 
Strike.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  That  pavilion  stands 
just  where  the  cedars  stood.  It's  under  that  building  that 
rBuek  buried  the  two  bags  of  stolen  goods  worth  as  much 
as  ten  thousand  dollars,”  he  savs. 

“Ten  thousand  !  According  to  my  father  they  arc  worth 
more  than  twenty  thousand !” 

“So  much  the  more  reason  why  we  should  get  at  them. 
It  will  insure  us  a  big  reward  and  it  will  get  your  father 
free,  and  it  may  help  to  keep  me  from  going  to  prison  my¬ 
self,  for  just  as  sure  as  we  find  this  stuff  I’m  going  with 
vow  -traight  to  Mr.  Torrens  to  throw  myself  on  his  mercy. 
#\Vhcn  he  finds  that  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing  perhaps 
he  will  let  up  on  rfie  and  help  me  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.” 

“That's  what  he  will.  Mr.  Torrens  is  a  good  man,  and 
*  to  help  anybody  who  is  unfortunate,”  said  Tom.  “but 

ar#.  •  ou  sure  it  was  under  this  building  the  bags  were 

m  ned  ' 

%  “Positively.  PH  -wear  to  it.  I  know  this  place  well, 
jo,,  hinted ‘and  fished  here  many  a  time.  Here  is  where 
,  .tin  .  -food.  Only  j>oint  is,  just  where  among  the 
v,<  r"  l  ie  bags  buried,  for  there  was  a  big  bunch  of 


them  before  they  were  cut  down.  Come  on,  Tom  Ten- 
Strike!  Let’s  get  into  the  cellar  and  see  what  we  can 
find.” 

As  Mart  led  the  way  in  under  the  long  wooden  build¬ 
ing,  the  rain  began  to  fall. 

Dark  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  hills  now;  there  was 
evidently  going  to  be  a  big  storm. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CAUGHT  AT  IT  BY  THE  CLUB. 

The  cellar  underneath  the  Moonlight  Club’s  pavilion, 
properly  speaking,  was  no  cellar,  but  a  basement  inclosed 
all  around.  * 

No  hole  had  been  dug.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places 
could  still  be  seen  the  stumps  of  the  cedar  trees  referred  to 
by  Mart  Van  Du  sen.  Wherever  they  had  proved  hard  to 
pull  up  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground. 

Tom  looked  around  hopelessly.  The  pavilion  was  at 
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least  two  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide. 

It  was  intended  to  make  a  clubhouse  out  of  it  some  day. 
At  present  one  end  was  fitted  up  as  a  barroom  which  was 
opened  on  occasions  when  any  entertainment  of  the  club 
occurred.  Beyond  the  barroom  was  a  bowling  alley,  a 
rough  affair  it  is  true,  but  still  an  alley.  Upstairs  was  a 
dancing  floor  and  a  music  stand. 

The  pavilion  was  thus  quite  a  place  in  its  way.  Any 
member  could  open  it  up,  for  all  were  provided  with  keys 
and  the  custom  was  for  parties  to  drive  into  the  “park,”  as 
the  inclosure  was  termed,  open  the  pavilion  and  have  a- 
jolly  time,  dancing,  bowling,  rowing  on  the  lake,  etc.,  but 
no  one  was  supposed  to  be  allowed  in  the  pavilion,  nor 
indeed  in  the  park  itself,  excepting  such  as  belonged  to 
the  club.  , 

“Here  wo  are,”  said  Mart.  “Now  then,  the  question  is, 
Tom  Ten-Strike,  in  what  part  of  the  cedar  grove  did  my 
friend  Buck  bury  those  bags?” 

“That’s  it  exactly,”  replied  Tom.  “How  in  the  world 
are  von  going  to  tell?” 

“Buck  don’t  know  himself.  He  can’t  remember  at  all. 
He  isn't  even  sure  that  the  pavilion  stands  where  the 
grove  was  before  lie  went  to  prison,  although  he  thinks  so; 
but  1  think  1  have  located  the  spot.” 

“How?”  asked  Tom,  who  was  all  excitement,  as  may 

V  * 

well  be  supposed. 

“Why,  Buck  savs  he  remembers  that  there  were  three 
knot  holes  in  the  tree  trunk  near  which  he  buried  the 
bags.” 

“That’s  don’t  tell  anything.  There  are  knot  holes  in 
every  one  of  these  trunks.” 

“Hold  on!  Hear  me  out.  These  knot  holes  were  one 
above  the  other,  which  you  must  admit  was  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  way  for  them  to  be  placed,  and  there  you  have  just 
such  a  stump.  Look  and  see!” 

Mart  had  halted  about  midway  in  the  cellar,  and  he 
nointed  to  a  stump  which  stood  right  before  them. 

Sure  enough,  there  were  three  knot  holes  arranged  as 
he  had  said. 


(To  be  continued) 
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FACTS  WORTH  READING 


TOD  SLOAN,  EX-JOCKEY,  DEPORTED. 

Tod  Sloan,  at  one  time  America’s  leading  jockey,  was 
ordered  deported  to  the  United  States  on  an  order  issued 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act.  He  was  accused  of 
conducting  a  gambling  house.  Sloan  left  for  Liverpool 
and  will  immediately  take  passage  for  New  York. 

Tod  Sloan  virtually  took  up  his  home  in  England  after 
riding  under  the  colors  of  the  royal  stable.  Previous  to 
that  time  he  rode  for  the  late  William  C.  Whitney,  James 
R.  Keene  and  other  noted  owners. 

Sloan’s  most  famouf  victorv  in  England  was  in  1897, 

J  O  7 

when  he  rode  Nunsuch  against  a  big  field.  It  was  in  this 
event  that  he  introduced  the  “crouch”  position  in  racing 
abroad.  In  1898  he  won  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  with 
Ornament  and  in  1900  the  Futurity  and  Flatbush  with 
Ballyhoo.  \ 

The  rider’s  career  in  England  was  one  of  short  triumph. 
It  was  ended  when  the  Jockey  Club  refused  to  renew  his 
license.  By  this  action  he  also  lost  his  licenses  in  America 
and  France. 

In  September,  1907,  the  rider  and  Julia  Sanderson,  the 
actress,  were  married  in  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner.  Six  years  later  she  obtained  a  divorce  from  him. 


ELECTRIC  SERVANTS. 

•  A  recent  partial  canvass  of  manufacturers  of  electrical 
home  appliances  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact  that  more 
than  3,000,000  washing  machines,  toasters,  percolators, 
chafing  dishes,  grills,  egg  boilers  and  other  electrically 
operated  home  devices  were  sold  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years. 

Since  the  first  electrically-propelled  home  washing  ma¬ 
chine  was  introduced  improvements  have  followed  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  the  latest  model  bears  little,  if  any,  resemblance  to 
the  original  machine. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  it  injures  clothes  to  rub 
them.  The  latest  machines  built  make  use  of  an  entirely 
different  cleansing  principle — suction  and  compression. 
Two  vacuum  plungers  move  up  and  down  inside  the  tub 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  times  a  minute,  revolving  above  the 
water  and  thus  reaching  all  parts  of  the  tub.  On  the  down- 
stroke  of  the  plunger  air  is  compressed  and  forces  the  suds 
through  the  mesh  of  the  fabric.  On  the  upstroke  the 
plunger  reverses  the  operation,  sucking  the  water  through 
the  mesh  and  carrying  with  it  all  foreign  substances. 

The  washer  and  ringer  are  operated  by  a  one-sixth  horse¬ 
power  motor,  requiring  practically  no  attention.  One 
housewife  says  it  will  wash  clothes  cleaner,  without  injury, 
and  in  about  one-fifth  the  time  required  if  done  by  hand. 


NAVY  OPENS  STEEL  PLANT. 

Orders  were  issued  the  other  day  bv  Secretary  Daniels 
for  the  immediate  reopening  of  the  steel  plant  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  It  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  that 


this  action  was  taken  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  price  of  steel  and  the  likelihood  of  serious  delays  in 
obtaining  castings  at  any  price.  The  steel  plant  at  the 
New  York  yard,  while  not  intended  for  large  work,  eanr 
make  castings  weighing  up  to  four  tons,,  and  its  operation, 
Secretary  Daniels  believes,  will  effect  economies  and  ob¬ 
viate  delavs.  J 

“In  a  small  way,”  said  Mr.  Daniels,  “the  steel  plant  at 
t lie  New  York  yard  serves  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
equipping  the  navy  with  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
its  own  materials.  The  building  of  a  battleship  can  be  se¬ 
riously  delayed  by  a  lack  of  comparatively  small  castings, 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  in  repairing  battleships  every 
day’s  delay  in  the  dock  represents  $3,000  expense  to  the 
Government,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  facilities  for  making 
these  castings  at  the  navy  yards,  when  commercial  firms' 
are  too  crowded  with  work  to  permit  prompt  delivery,  will  > 
repay  the  investment  required  in  a  very  short  time.” 

Secretary  Daniels  said  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  that  the  same  argument  held  true  in  the  matter  : 
of  armor  plates  and  projectiles.  The  Secretary  intends  to 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  their  manufacture. 


SPENT  HALF  HIS  LIFE  IN  JAIL. 

After  pleading  guilty  to  forgery,  Charles  E.  Russell,  ' 
sixtv-one  years  old,  told  Judge  Backus  in  the  Municipal 
Court,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that  he  had  spent  more  than  half 
his  life  in  prison.  t 

“And  I'll  probably  be  found  in  prison  when  death 
comes,”  the  man  added. 

Russell  entered  a  store  and  made  arrangements  to  buv 
a  piano  on  the  installment  plan.  The  man  offered  to  pay 
$20  down  and  handed  the  clerk  a  check  for  $50.  request-  * 
ing  change.  The  clerk  became  suspicious  and  notified  the 
police.  Russell  was  identified  as  an  old-time  criminal  with 
a  long  police  record. 

Judge  Backus  sentenced  him  to  five  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Waupun. 

“Five  years,”  remarked  Russell.  “You  might  as  well 
make  it  life,  judge.  I  got  seventeen  years  staring  me  in 
the  face  in  Nebraska  when  I  finish  this  bit,  so  I  iruess  I'll 
never  be  free  again.” 

“How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  always  getting  into 
trouble?”  Judge  Backus  asked. 

“I  got  into  trouble  and  prison,  too,”  Russell  said,  “the 
day  I  was  born.  And  I’ve  been  in  trouble  or  prison  about 
ever  since. 

“T  fell  in  with  crooks  and  became  a  crook.  It  was  the 
only  life  I  knew.  I've  served  time  in  lots  of  places,  and  v 
j  I've  been  in  five  different  penitentiaries.  Last  August  I 
t&s  paroled  from  the  penitentiary  in  Nebraska  and  here 
Um  in  again.”  << 

I'he  man  said  that  he  had  spent  so  many  years  of  his 

life  in  penal  institutions  that  one  or  two,  more  prison  son-  - 

fences  would  not  occasion  him  very  much  worry. 

•  •  * 
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CHAPTER  VIII  (continued) 

Stepping  np  to  a  pillar  where  there  was  an  electric  light 
burning,  the  stout  man,  who  was  actually  Mr.  Hadley,  the 
manager  of  the  theater,  pressed  a  button,  and  a  bell 

sounded. 

A  boy  wearing  a  dirty  uniform  immediately  came  run¬ 
ning  up. 

>  "Tell  Mr.  Johns  I  want  to  see  him  in  my  room !”  said 
the  manager. 

‘‘Mr.  Johns  goes  on  in  the  next  turn,  sir,”  replied  the 
*boy,  respectfully. 

“All  right.  Tell  him  to  report  to  me  as  soon  as  he 
comes  off.” 

‘‘Yes,  sir,’'  replied  the  boy,  and  he  hurried  away. 

The  manager  now  led  the  way  to  a  small  room  fitted  up 
as  an  office.  Besides  the  desk  and  one  or  two  chairs  there 
,  was  an  upright  piano  at  one  side. 

Mr.  Hadley  motioned  Larry  to  a  chair,  and  seated  him¬ 
self  at  the  desk. 

“Bov,  what’s  vour  name?”  he  asked. 

*  “Larry  Brown,  sir.” 

“Where  do  you  belong?” 

“I  have  just  come  from  Connecticut.  I  haven’t  anv 

folks.  I - ” 

“How  old  are  you?”  broke  in  the  manager. 

“Eighteen,  sir.” 

“Ever  been  on  the  stage  before?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Who  taught  you  to  throw  your  voice  around  like  that?” 
“I  taught  myself.  I  could  always  do  it.” 

“Huh!  Natural  gift,  eh?  Understand  music?” 

“Oh.  yes,  sir.” 

“What  do  you  play  on?” 

.  “[  can  play  the  harmonica.  I  lost  my  set,  or - ” 

“Oh,  p-haw!  Harmonica  !”  broke  in  the  manager  con- 
tern  T-tuoudv.  “I  mean  have  you  ever  studied  music — anv 
w  in-trument — singing,  perhaps?” 

“No,  sir;  but  I  can  catch  any  tune  there  is  going  on  the 
barn  I  just  wish  you  would  let  me  try.” 

-You'll  have  a  chance  to  try  in  a  minute.  Now,  then, 
did  no  one  tell  you  to  come  to  me?  Weren’t  you  sent  here 
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miss  his  chance — “certainly  I’m  an  original.  I’m  the  orig¬ 
inal  Laughing  Larry.  Everybody  knows  me  down  Tinker- 
ville  way.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Mr.  Hadley,  suddenly  getting  dig¬ 
nified  again.  “Now,  Larry,  I’ll  explain  why  I  have  shown 
so  much  interest  in  you.  The  laughing  man  you  saw  billed 
on  my  boards  has  gone  back  on  us  to-night,  and  won’t  be 
able  to  appear.  At  the  present  moment  he  is  lying  dead 
drunk  in  the  saloon  across  the  street,  and  I  didn’t  know 
but  some  of  his  friends  were  trying  to  run  you  in  on  me 
so  as  to  help  him  hold  his  engagement;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  you  are  a  genuine  jay,  and  have  told  me  the  truth. 
Do  you  think  you  would  have  the  courage  to  face  an  au¬ 
dience  if  I  was  to  fix  you  up  an  impromptu  act?” 

“Old  Si  Semple,  the  man  I  worked  for  down  at  Tinker- 
villo,  used  to  say  I  had  cheek  enough  to  face  Satan  him¬ 
self,”  replied  Larry.  “But  when  you  talk  about  an  im¬ 
promptu  act  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
guess  I  can  face  the  people  all  right,  though,  whatever 
it  is.” 

“Upon  my  word,  I  believe  you  can,”  chuckled  Mr.  Had¬ 
ley.  “Now,  throw  your  voice  around,  boy.  Let’s  see  what 
you  can  do.” 

“Suppose  I  throw  my  laugh  around  the  room,  same  as  I 
threw  it  behind  you  and  that  other  feller  outside?’’ 

“Do  it.”  ’ 

Then  Larry  did  what  had  been  one  of  his  commonest 
tricks  with  which  he  had  amused  the  Tinkerville  boys  many 
a  day. 

Starting  in  with  just  his  ordinary  laugh,  he  raised  his 
voice  louder  and  louder,  until  it  was  a  haw-haw  which 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room. 

Then  suddenly  the  laugh  seemed  to  come  from  the  ceil- 
ing,  then  from  the  corner  over  by  the  piano,  then  from 
beneath  the  manager’s  desk,  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
room . 

At  last  there  was  a  low  laugh,  which  appeared  to  come 
from  a  great  distance.  It  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
finally  it  died  away  altogether. 

Larry  looked  at  the  manager,  who  did  not  change  coun¬ 
tenance. 

“That’s  not  so  bad,”  lie  said.  “But  you  move  your  lips 
too  much.  Probably  with  a  little  practise  you  could  cut 
that  out.” 

“I  don’t  see  how  a  fellow  can  laugh  without  moving  his 
lips,”  replied  Larry. 

“It  can  be  done,”  said  Mr.  Hadley,  decidedly.  “But  no 
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matter  about  that  now.  You  have  happened  to  drop  in  on 
me  at  a  time  when  I  needed  some  one  like  yourself.  Un¬ 
derstand,  I  am  only  the  manager  of  this  theater.  I  en¬ 
gage  this  company  through  the  man  who  manages  it.  I 
have  no  use  for  you  after  the  end  of  this  week,  but  perhaps 
he  might  take  you  up.  I’ll  speak  to  him  about  it.  This  is 
\\  ednesday.  How  much  do  you  want  to  laugh  for  me  four 
or  five  times  a  day  till  Saturday  night?  If  you  suit  you 
stop  until  then,  for  I  won’t  have  that  drunken  bum  on  my 
stage  again.” 

uOh,  I  suppose  a  couple  of  dollars/'  said  Larry,  doubt¬ 
fully.  “If  that  is  too  much - ” 

“Boy,  you’re  as  green  as  they  make  ’em,”  broke  in  Mr. 
Hadley.  “But  I  won’t  cheat  you.  That  isn’t  my  style.  If 
you  can  fill  that  fellow’s  place  you  get  twenty-five  dollars 
on  Saturday  night.  If  you  fall  down  to-night  I’ll  give  you 
your  two  dollars  and  let  you  go.” 

“That  gqes !”  cried  Larry,  wild  with  delight. 

“It  all  depends  upon  whether  you  can  laugh  to  the  music 
and  learn  the  song,”  said  the  manager.  “Jones  accom¬ 
panies  himself  on  the  guitar,  but  for  you  I  think  we  had 
better  try  the  piano.  Ah,  here  comes  Mr.  Johns  now.  We 
.  shall  soon  see  !” 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall  man  with  a  red  nose  came 
bustling  in. 

He  wore  a  dress-suit  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

Mr.  Hadley  informed  Larry  that  he  was  the  manager  of 
the  variety  company  after  he  had  hurriedly  told  Mr.  Johns 
what  he  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Johns  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  ran  over  the  keys. 

“Now  listen  closely,  boy,  and  see  if  you  can  catch  this 
air,”  he  exclaimed.  “If  you  haven’t  voice  enough  to  sing 
it  I’ll  sing  for  you,  and  you  can  come  in  on  the  laugh.  It’s 
the  air  you  want — never  mind  the  words.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LARRY  MAKES  A  HIT  AT  THE  HOWARD. 

The  song  was  an  importation  from  some  London  music 
hall;  an  alleged  comic  love  ditty,  not  worth  reproducing 
here. 

After  every  line  a  laugh  came  in,  and  the  chorus  was 
just  one  long  laugh,'  running: 

“With  his  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  his  ho,  ho,  ho !  and  his  haw, 
haw.  haw !”  etc. 

♦ 

Mr.  Johns  played  correctly  and  with  spirit,  but  his  voice 
was  thin  and  entirely  unadapted  to  the  rollicking  laughing 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  song. 

“There  t”  he  exclaimed  as  he  finished.  “Do  you  think 
you  can  do  the  laughing  part  in  that  song,  boy?” 

“I  cau  do  the  whole  song,  words  and  all,  if  you  will  play 
it  over  three  or  four  times.” 

“Nonsense!”  sneered  Mr.  Johns. 

“Try  him,”  said  Manager  Hadley,  curtly.  “Let  the  boy 
work  the  business  in  his  own  way.” 

Mr.  Johns  began  again. 

When  he  came  to  the  laughing  refrain  he  stopped. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  in  with  your  laugh?”  he  de¬ 
manded  angrily.  “I  don't  believe  you  can  laugh  at  all.” 


“Yes,  lie  can,  for  I’ve  heard  him,”  said  Mr.  Hadley. 
“Go  on.  Larry,  do  you  want  him  to  sing  the  song  through,^ 
or  will  you  learn  it  verse  by  verse?”  h 

“Is  the  chorus  the  same  all  through?”  demanded  Larry. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  replied  Mr.  Johns.  - 

“Then  I’ll  learn  it  vers®bv  verse.” 

•/ 

“Do  you  think  you  can  commit  the  words  to  memory 
at  such  short  notice?”  • 

“If  you’ll  just  play  that  verse  over  a  few  times  till  I  tell 
you  to  stop,”  said  Larry,  “I’ll  show  you  what  I  can  do, 
and  I  can’t  do  it  any  other  way.” 

“Johns,  for  heaven’s  sake,  go  ahead!”  cried  Mr.  Hadley. 
“By  thunder,  if  you  don’t.  I'll  go  on  myself  and  tell  them^ 
that  vour  Jollv  Jones  is  a  drunken  bum,  and  has  been 
kicked  out  of  the  house,  and  that  is  why  he  don’t  ap¬ 
pear.” 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Hadley  was  in  dead  earnest,  Johns  sang 

the  verse  and  chorus  over  five  times.  Larrv  listened  si- 

«/ 

lently  through  the  third  time,  and  then,  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  time  began  to  hum  softly  to  himself. 

“Now!  Now  I’m  ready !”  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Be¬ 
gin  again !”  • 

Well,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Larry  amazed  both  man¬ 
agers  then. 

He  had  a  baritone  voice  of  unusual  power,  and  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  memorizing  both  words  and  music  as  few  possess* 
it,  and  then,  above  all,  he  had  his  inimitable  laugh. 

He  sung  the  verse  correctly  in  a  voice  which  would 
easily  fill  any  ordinary  house — Mr.  Johns  had  told  him 
to  sing  as  loud  as  he  could — and  when  it  came  to  the  laugh¬ 
ing  chorus  he  was  simply  irresistible. 

Both  managers  were  laughing  themselves  when  he  was 
through. 

“Say,”  blurted  Johns,  “he’s  a  wonder.  Where  have  you 
been  playing,  boy?  Who’s  your  teacher?”  * 

“Let  him  alone.  Don’t  throw  bouquets  at  the  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Hadley.  “He  is  just  a  natural  production.  Larry, 
do  you  think  you  can  do  that  on  the  stage?” 

“Why,  sure  I  can,  boss !”  cried  Larry.  “If  I  can  do  it 
here  why  not  there?”  » 

1  011  VV  Ull  l  L;  l  1 1  lgiiicnvU  i 

“Frightened  nothing.  What's  to  scare  me?” 

“We  can  only  try  him,”  said  Mr.  Johns.  “He  seems  to'- 
have  cheek  enough.  Perhaps  lie  won't  fall  down." 

“Let  me  make  a  suggestion,”  said  Mr.  Hadley.  “You 
must  know,  Johns,  that  this  boy  is  a  bit  of  a  ventriloquist 
as  well  as  a  laugher.  Now,  Larry,  you  sing  that  verse 
over  again,  and  when  it  conies  to  the  chorus  -throw  your 
ha,  ha,  ha!  one  way;  your  ho,  ho,  ho!  another,  and  your' 
haw,  haw  haw!  another  still — do  you  understand?” 

“Sure,"  replied  Larry.  “I  can  do  that.  Go  on.  Mr. 
Johns.”  ‘  * 

“I  think  we  had  better  let  well  enough  alone,"  said 
Johns,  doubtfully. 

“No,  no!  Go  on,"  persisted  Mr.  Hadley. 

And  then  Larry  astonished  Mr.  Johns  again,  for  thofJ 
scheme  worked  well,  and  Johns  frankly  admitted  that  it 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  song. 

”1  hat  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Hadley.  “Larry,  you  accept  x 
my  terms?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


'  LOCKS  CASHIER  IX,  GETS  $1,500. 

A  lone  bandit  entered  the  Bank  of  Manitou,  Colorado, 
looked  ,T.  E.  Campbell'  the  cashier,  in  the  vault,  and  es¬ 
caped  with  $1,500.  Campbell,  who  was  alone  when  the 
•  robber  entered,  escaped  from  the  vault  by  use  of  a  secret 
>  interior  lock  and  gave  the  alarm. 

4 

/  \  — 

.  ft  NEVER  DRANK  WATER. 

The  story  has  come  from  Lucisa  Valdamo,  near  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  that  a  woman,  Paolina  Pellegrini,  has  just  died 
in  the  house  of  the  village  priest  at  the  advanced  age  of 
107  years.  She  was  the  curiosity  of  the  village,  for  she 
professed  to  have  never  drunk  water  all  her  life,  confining 
herself  when  thirsty  to  wine. 


,  BLIND  BUT  MADE  GOOD. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  a  blind  woman  asked  Postmaster- 
General  John  AYanamaker  to  give  her  a  job  sewing  mail 

bags. 

♦ 

“Mr.  AYanamaker.”  she  said,  “you  give  sewing  people  a 
two-month’s*  trial,  will  you  give  me  that  much  time  to 
prove  I  can  do  it?”  He  consented  to  give  her  a  trial. 

To-dav  vou  will  find  Miss  Hattie  Maddox  in  the  mail- 
bag  repair  shop  of  the  postoffice  department  busy  with  a 
ile  of  sacks  reaching  nearly  to  her  shoulder.  She  ife  one 
f  Uncle  Sam’s  best  workers  on  mail  bags. 


TO  DETECT  SMUGGLING. 

Congress  appropriates  varying  sums  each  year,  from 
$10,000  to  $30,000,  to  enable  the  Treasury  Department 
to  reward  persons  who  aid  in  the  detection  and  seizure  of 
smuggled  goods.  According  to  the  law,  persons  outside  of 
he  service  who  give  information  which  results  in  the  de- 
ection  and  seizure  of  goods  are  entitled  to  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  captured  goods,  such  commission 
not  to  exceed  $5,000.  If  a  customs  officer  detects  and 
feizes  smuggled  commodities,  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  com- 
mi.-sion  of  twtniv.-five  per  cent.,  subject  to  the  usual  limita¬ 
tion  of  $-5-, 000.  The  department  has  a  great  many  cases  of 
this  sort  to  dispose  of  each  year;  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
thev  are  for  small  amounts.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  law,  in  June,  1874,  the  Government  claimed  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  smuggled  goods, 
and  the  rest  was  divided  between  the  collector  of  the  port 
at  wh  ir  h  the  seizure  was  made  and  the  men  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  capture. 


AYTLLS  $2,500  FOR  A  PARTY. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Pape,  of  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  are 
*  ;  •  ning  to  take  advantage  of  a  singular  clause  in  her  will 
v.Ajf'i  sets  aside  $2,500  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  series  of 
*-ooia!  event-.  The  fir-t  took  place  on  Dec.  22,  when  fifteen 
)na\rr>nr  had  a  theater  and  supper  party  in  Hoboken. 

M  -.  Pape  wa-  the  widow  of  Dr.  Gotthold  Pape  and 
9  a  r- i'Jerjt  of  Hoboken  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
fc'c-  had  a  beautiful  home  at  Willow  avenue  and  First 
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street,  where  she  gave  many  entertainments  and  recep¬ 
tions,  She  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Hoboken 
Pleasure  Club,  whose  members  are  now  going  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  late  friend,  who  during  her  lifetime 
often  promised  that  when  she  died  she  would  Jeave  them 
enough  to  have  “at  least  one  good  time.” 

George  AAr.  Ruroedi,  of  Jersey  City,  who  drew  up  the 
will  and  who  was  named  as  executor,  will  see  to  it  that 
Mrs.  Pape’s  wishes  are  fulfilled,  and  will  himself  take  an 
active  part  in  arranging  house  and  theater  parties  until 
the  fund  is  exhausted. 


TONS  OF  KELP  AVAILABLE. 

A  year’s  output  of  potash  from  the  kelp  of  Puget  Sound 
would  bring  $6,000,000  at  the  present  war-time  prices, 
according  to  Prof.  George  B.  Rigg,  of  the  Botany  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  AArashington.  Kelp  is  abundant 
and  easily  accessible  in  the  Sound,  said  Dr.  Rigg  in  a  re¬ 
cent  lecture,  and  three  factories  might  be  kept  busy  every 
working  day  of  the  year,  each  producing  5,000  tons  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  yearly.  Each  would  consume  500  tons  of 
the  seaweed  daily.  Ordinarily  the  year’s  production  of 
15,000  tons  of  potash  on  the  Sound  would  be  worth  $600,- 
000,  the  average  price  being  about  $40  a  ton.  At  present  it 
brings  about  $400  a  ton.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  kelp 
could  be  harvested  yearly  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  Dr.  Rigg 
asserted.  The  beds  lie  from  Mexico  to  AYestern  Alaska,  but 
are  of  course  not  all  commercially  accessible.  All  the 
beds  belong  to  the  States  adjacent,  and  no  laws  have  ever 
been  passed  restricting  the  harvest.  The  kelp  is  free  to 
any  one  who  wants  it. 


WAR  MAPS  MADE  IN  AIR. 

Sergeant  Herman  Stroscheim,  of  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  who  has  been  on  duty  for  the  last  twelve  years 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  corps  in  AA'ashington,  has  de¬ 
vised  a  means  of  producing  military  topographical  maps 
from  the  notes  and  observations  of  aviators  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  success.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
plane  table,  with  telescopic  thumbscrews  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  by  means  of  which  elevations  or  depressions 
may  be  made  in  an  elastic  map.  In  this  way  hills,  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  rivers,  fortifications,  forests  and  similar  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  landscape  may  be  represented. 

AArith  a  collection  of  mannikins  and  figures  the  various 
kinds  of  troops,  guns,  railroads,  bridges,  canals,  villages, 
cities,  and  a  great  variety  of  structures  and  objects  can  be 
located.  For  purposes  of  rcconnoissance  and  for  use  in 
indirect  or  direct  artillery  fire  the  map  is  believed  to  have 
distinct  elements  of  value.  Sergeant  Stroscheim  has  not 
finished  his  invention  yet,  but  has  worked  long  enough  on 
it  to  indicate  what  its  ultimate  developments  will  be. 
Major-Gen.  George  Barnett,  commander  of  llic  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  staff  officers  at  headquarters  have  examined 
his  device  from  time  to  time  and  pronounced  it  a  decidedlj 
valuable  contrivance. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Indian  fair  at  Cherry 
Creek,  S.  Dak.,  was  a  pound  of  butter  made  by  a  full-blood 
Sioux  woman,  who  handled  the  milk  and  cream  and 
churned  the  butter  herself. 


The  B.  A.  Corbin  Company,  of  Webster j  Mass.,  received 
a  contract  from  the  Italian  Government  for  400.000  pair 
of  army  shoes  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  order  means 
the  employment  of  2,000  new  hands.  The  shoes  are  a  spe¬ 
cial  design  of  the  best  leather,  sizes  7  to  li,  and  will  be 
used  by  regiments  in  the  mountains  of  Austria. 


The  manager  of  a  large  whaling  station  at  Akutan, 
Alaska,  who  has  just  returned  from  his  season’s  work,  re¬ 
ports  that  his  company  took  307  whales,  yielding  15,400 
tons  of  fresh  meat,  excellent  in  flavor  and  highly  nutri¬ 
tious.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  place  whale  meat  on  the 
market  as  a  table  food,  whalers  insisting  that  this  fles}i  is 
equal  to  any  eaten  by  man,  but  not  used  ashore  because  of 
ignorance. 


A  straw'  hat  valued  at  $1,000  is  worn  by  the  proprietor 
of  a  fashionable  cafe  at  Merienbad,  Bohemia.  It  is  woven 
of  straws  through  which  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
have  at  various  times  imbibed  cooling  drinks  dispensed  in 
the  owner's  establishment.  For  many  years  this  king  wor¬ 
shiper  has  been  collecting  straws  from  the  royal  lips,  scorn¬ 
ing  mere  nobles  or  statesmen.  When  the  collection  was 
large  enough  the  hat  was  manufactured. 


Geo.  W.  Willman,  assistant  sales  managor  of  the  Stude- 
bakor  corporation  in  charge  of  the  West,  had  a  novel  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  recent  trip  into  South  Dakota  when  he 
Called  at  a  city  where  the  dealer  had  become  dissatisfied 
owing  to  inability  to  secure  enough  cars  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  dealer  met  Mr.  Willman  at  the  train  to 
“drive”  14m  up  to  the  store,  and  what  was  the  surprise 
of  the  Studehaker  representative  to  he  driven  to  the  store 
in  an  old-time  ox-cart  behind  a  team  of  slow-moving  oxen. 
The  dealer  protested  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  do,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  Studehaker  car  in  that  town 
for  his  own  use. 


Commenting  on  a  characteristic  German  propaganda^ 
article  in  a  neutral  countrv,  Belloc  criticises  the  statement 
that  “the  German  Empire  alone  was  prepared  to  put  in  the 
field  a  total  of  12,000,000  men.”  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  a  nation  is  able  to  mobilize  about  one-tenth  of  its 
population  ;  but  Belloc  admits  that  w’hcn  the  effort  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  second  year  and  wdien  a. supreme  effort  is  made 
and  a  few  elements  not  quite  desirable  are  introduced,  you 
may  just  reach  12  per  cent.  Twelve  millions  of  men  for. 
Germany,  however,  means  over  17  per  cent.,  and  it  would 
include  children,  elderly  men,  invalids,  lunatics,  cripples, - 
blind  and  paralytics.  The  French  General  Staff  have  cal-;  *  | 
culated  as  a  maximum  for  the  Germans  somewhat  over 
8,000,000,  this  calculation  being  based  upon  the  knowdedge 
of  what  they  can  themselves  do  with  a  population  at  least 
as  healthy. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Freddie — Are  you  the-  trained  nurse  mamma  said  was 
coming?  Nurse — Yes,  dear.  I'm  the  trained  nurse.  Fred¬ 
die — Let’s  see  some  of  your  tricks,  then ! 


Mrs.  Caffrey — And  how  is  that  pretty  young  widow? 
Is  she  reconciled  to  her  loss  yet?  Mrs.  Malaprop — No ;■ 
she  ain't  exactly  reconciled  yet,  but  they  do  say  she's  got 
the  man  picked  out. 


First  Tramp — I  wonder  why  it  is  that  poor  folks  is  al¬ 
ways  more  willing  to  help  us  than  rich  folks?  Second 
Tramp — People  that  don't  mind  givin’  things  away  is  thek 
ones  that  stays  poor. 


“But  riches  do  not  bring  happiness!”  protested  the  lover ^ 
“I  know  that,”  replied  the  sweet  young  thing  ;  “but  riches 
wrill  buy  an  automobile,  and  if  you  have  an  automobile 
you  can  go  after  happiness.” 


satisfacm 


Friend — Was  your  uncle's  will  satisfactory  to  vou, 
v  »  *»  *  * 

Brownr  Brown — Perfectly  so;  I'm  a  lucky  dog!  He  left 
his  entire  fortune  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Friend — You  mean 
that  you  are  an  unlucky  dog.  Brown — No,  I  don't;  the 
other  relatives  are  going  to  contest  the  will,  and  I'm  to  be^ 
the  lawver. 


UC 


So  you're  little  Willie  Woodby?”  said  the  new  minister' 
alter  Sunday-school.  “I  called  to  see  vour  mother  vester- 
day,  but,  unfortunately,  she  was  not  at  home.”  “Oh.  yes, 
she  was,”  replied  the  boy,  ‘Amt  I  guess  she  took  you  for 
the  instalment  man.  You  look  somethin'  like  him.” 


\\  ifo — Considering  how  long  I've  been  away,  1  think  vou 
might  have  made  some  preparations  to  receive  me.  Hus¬ 
band— You  do  me  an  injustice,  my  dear.  1  have  had  the 
library  and  parlor  thoroughly  cleaned  and  aired.  Servant 
(interrupting) — Please,  sir,  the  man  has 
wagon  fur  them  empty  bottles. 


come  with  a 


Friend — How  did  the  count  propose  to  you.  and  you  ae-, 
cept,  if  he  could  not  understand  your  language  nor  you 
his?  American  Heiress — It  was  very  simple.  He  showed 
me  his  family  tree  and  I  showed  him  my  bank  book. 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 


THE  MISSING  FINGER. 

By  Horace  Appleton 


v  All  day  it  had  been  raining  like  mad.  The  wind  howled 
through  the  tall  chimneys,  and  the  rain  itself  dashed  with 
a  sickly  splash  upon  the  broken  pave. 

Blue  and  downhearted,  I  strolled  into  the  Astor  House. 


an  1,  picking  up  a  copy  of  the  Herald,  prepared  to  lose  my- 
^Cii  for  a  whilfc,  until  my  boon  friend  and  companion, 
Fre  l  Sterling,  for  whom  I  was  waiting,  should  appear. 

*1  Glancing  carelessly  over  the  columns,  my  attention  was 
Attracted  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Boston, 
relative  to  a  reward  offered  by  the  authorities  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  some  unknown  ruffian,  who  had  robbed  the  Bank 
of - ,  besides  adding  murder  to  the  offense. 

By  this  dispatch  it  appeared  the  watchman  and  cashier 
were,  on  the  morning  of  August  1st,  found  dead  in  the 
latter's  private  room  at  the  bank. 


There  was  not  the  faintest  clew  as  yet  to  guide  the  po¬ 
lice.  and  the  affair  was  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery. 
r  Being  at  leisure,  and  well  supplied  with  funds — the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  late  successful  case — and  somewhat  dazzled  by 
the  enormity  of  the  proffered  reward,  I  determined  to 
*tart  at  once  for  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and,  if  possible, 
bring  it  home  to  the  perpetrator. 

The  journey  being  short,  I  reached  the  place  before  the 
bodies  were  disturbed. 

Upon  reaching  the  bank,  my  attention  ^as  attracted  by 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  room  wherein  the  murder 
Jiad  taken  place — it  was  entirely  devoid  of  windows. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  and  elegant  carpet,  of 
a  light,  though  intricate,  pattern,  which  in  many  places 
>iad  been  torn  up,  and  still  bore  traces  of  the  assassin's, 
blood-stained  hands. 


In  one  corner,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  light  stream¬ 
ing  in  through  the  open  door,  communicating  with  the  cor¬ 
ridor  without,  lay  the  body  of  the  cashier.  His  face  was 
flrawn  and  pinched  with  pain,  while  from  a  deep  wound 
hr.  the  left  side  the  blood  was  oozing,  and  lay  in  dark, 
coagulated  pools  on  the  floor. 

*  He  bore  no  other  wound,  and  the  hand  which  dealt  this 
one  must  have  been  that  of  a  man  of  iron  nerves;  foj  the 
long  blade  of  the  weapon  used  had  severed  both  the  aorta 
and  the  pulmonary  artery. 

From  the  center  of  the  apartment  depended  an  elegant 
chandelier,  and,  dangling  from  the  end  of  a  rope  lashed 
t  tin's,  hung  the  gashed  and  mangled  body  of  the  wateb- 

ran. 

Af’er  ch>ely  scrutinizing  this,  1  determined  to  seek  for 
Some  trace  of  the  assassin. 

I,  this  search  I  was  not  disappointed. 

I  the  corner,  and  covered  by  the  body  of  the  murdered 
cashier,  1  found  a  card  which  must  have  been  dropped  by 
$  I  ascerta  short ly  after,  from  t he 

■  relative-  of  the  deceased  men,  that  the  name  thereon  was 
■not  known  to  ei trier.  , 

s  F  /m  t hi-  card  was  written  “Percy  Howard,”  the  ink 
beifij  family  blurred  with  blood. 

9  \  .  ,  F-  hands  a!.  o  must  have  been  stained,  for 


lie  had  wiped  them  on  the  carpet;  and,  upon  closer  scru¬ 
tiny,  I  saw  that  there. was  a  space  between  the  middle  and 
svnaller  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  clearly  proved  to 
my  mind  that  one  was  missing. 

Quitting  the  place,  I  bent  my  footsteps  toward  the  near¬ 
est  police  station,  and  made  myself  known. 

“Happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Havens,”  said  the  captain, 
who  bv  the  way,  was  named  Jones.  “Can  I  do  anything 
for  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied.  “You  see  I  am  here  to  ferret  out  that 
little  misunderstanding  at  the  bank.  Does  the  rogues’ 
gallery  contain  the  picture  of  one  Percy  Howard?*’ 

“Oh,  yes:  he  is  a  well-known  gambler  and  cracksman  in 
the  Hub;  a  hard  nut,  that.” 

“Hard  or  not,  I'm  going  to  crack  it.” 

“What !  vou  don't  mean  to  say - ” 

I  held  up  my  hand  warningly  and  turned  to  the  picture. 
Having  fixed  the  face  firmly  in  my  mind,  I  retraced  my 
footsteps  to  the  captain’s  side. 

“You  say  this  fellow  is  well  known  to  the  police.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  him?” 

“Rather !  I’ve  grabbed  at  him  often,  but,  like  an  eel,  he 
always  slipped  th rough  my  fingers.” 

“Speaking  of  fingers,  have  you  ever  noticed  any  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his?  Was  one  missing  on  the  left  hand?” 

He  assured  me  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Percy  How- 

%/ 

ard  was  possessed  of  all  the  fingers  nature  gave,  and,  con¬ 
siderably  perplexed,  I  thanked  him  and  turned  away. 

Paving  another  visit  to  the  bank,  I  carefully  noted  down 
even  the  slightest  thing  which  could  possibly  help  me  in 
my  search. 

After  careful  deliberation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
ignorant  of  the  clew  he  had  left  behind  him,  Percy  How¬ 
ard  had  not  left  the  city,  and  so  I  determined  to  seek  for 
him  that  very  night  among  the  class  of  gambling  hells 
visited. 

My  search  was  fruitless,  and  though  I  sought  him  every¬ 
where,  a  week  passed  and  I  had  discovered  no  clew  to 
him. 

A  few  days  previous  I  had  telegraphed  to  Fred  to  rejoin 
me,  which  lie  did  on  the  night  of  which  1  am  now  writing, 
and,  as  there  still  remained  three  dens  to  be  searched,  we 
carefully  disguised  ourselves,  and  sallied  forth  to  the  first 
of  these. 

The  massive  oaken  door  which  obstructed  our  entrance 
was  guarded  by  a  mulatto  on  the  inside,  whose  ugly  visage 
could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  aperture  cut  in  a 
panel. 

Satisfying  the  guard  that  I  was  not  a  man-hunter,  we 
were  admitted  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  apartment. 

The  room  was  triangular  in  shape,  and  upon  the  sides  . 
were  ranged  tables,  at  which  the  low  ruffians  were  staking 
all  hut  life’ itself  on  the  games  of  chance. 

Casting  a  hasty  glance  around,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  man  I  sought  leaning  lazily  against  the  mantel  and 
puffing  his  cigar. 

I  knew  him  at  once  from  the  picture.  Strolling  leisurely 
up,  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Howard,”  I  said. 

He  removed  his  cigar  from  his  lips,  ejected  a  mouthful 
of  smoke,  and  glanced  at  me  with  surprise. 
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“Who  are  you?”  he  said,  gruffly.  “I  don’t  know  you. 

“I  was  introduced  to  you  the  other  evening  by  Ben 
Johnson.” 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  keenest  gamblers  about  town, 
and  I  knew  must  be  acquainted  with  Howard. 

“Will  you  have  a  game?”  I  asked,  not  giving  him  time 

to  reply. 

Without  more  ado,  he  seated,  himself  at  a  table  and  be¬ 
gan  shuffling  a  greasy  pack  of  cards. 

“What  is  it  to  be?”  he  asked.  “Poker?” 

'I  nodded  my  head,  and  we  proceeded. 

For  the  first  three  games  I  lost  heavily. 

Fred  was  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  quietly  taking 
my  notebook  from  my  pocket  I  wrote : 

“Go  at  once  for  the  police  and  surround  the  house.  ' 

“What  are  you  doing  there?”  asked  Howard,  glancing 
suspiciously  at  me  as  Fred  left  the  room. 

“Merely  keeping  the  account,”  I  said. 

The  game  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  I  judged  that  Fred  had  returned,  and  was  not 
mistaken,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Arising,  I  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  which  attracted  all 
around  to  our  table : 

“I  am  bound  to  win  the  next  hand  and  will  stake  500 
on  it.”  • 

He  covered  the  sum,  shuffled  the  cards  and  dealt  them. 

I  glanced  at  my  “hand,”  and,  smiling  as  if  success  were 
certain,  said: 


“Xow  I  will  go  you  200  better 


“I  call  you;  what  have  you  got?” 

“Four  aces,”  he  replied,  as  he  flung  them  down.  “Beat 
them  if  vou  can.” 

“I  can !”  I  cried  quickly,  springing  up  and  glaring  at 

him. 

His  face  grew  deadly  white:  his  fingers  sought  his  pistol- 
pocket,  and  he  demanded : 

“What  card  can  beat  mine?” 

“The  one  found  beside  the  body  of  the  cashier  of  the 
- Bank !”  I  hissed,  tossing  it  upon  the  hand  and  point¬ 
ing  to  it.  “You’re  the  man !” 

I  had  not  time  to  say  more.  Before  I  could  grasp  my 
pistol,  he  leaped  up,  dashed  his  fist  in  my  face,  and  as  I 
went  reeling  backward  to  the  floor  the  lights  were  extin¬ 
guished  and  the  place  was  enveloped  in  darkness. 

I  staggered  to  my  feet  and  discharged  three  shots  into 
the  crowd.  At  that  instant  the  door  was  dashed  in,  and 
Fred  Sterling  headed  the  police  to  the  deadly  fray. 

Bottles  flew  right  and  left,  chairs  and  tables  were  over¬ 
turned,  and  shrieks  of  pain  rent  the  air,  as  pistols  from 
both  sides  cracked  in  the  darkness.  The  next  instant  the 
.  light  flashed  up,  his  pals  were  in  the  grasp  of  the  police, 
though  the  man  T  sought  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  on 
the  floor  near  where  he  had  sat  lay  a  waxen  finger. 

A  door  in  the  apex  of  the  apartment  was  open,  I  heard 
footsteps  upon  the  stairs  without,  and  then  knew  instantly 
that  Howard  was  making  his  escape. 

Clutching  my  revolver,  I  darted  after  him. 

On  the  second  landing  he  turned,  fired  twice  at  me,  and 
dashed  upward. 

One  bullet  whistled  through  my  hat,  and  the  second 
plowed  up  the  flesh  of  ray  left  shoulder. 


“Haiti"  I  cried.  “Halt  or  you’re  a  .had  mans 

He  sent  hack  a  mocking  laugh,  sprang  up  the 
above,  and,  reaching  a  window  communicating  with  a  nar¬ 
row  alley  without,  flung  it  up  and  leaped  upon  the  sill. 

Crack !  a  bullet  whistled  by  my  car.  *• 

“Blame  you!”  he  hissed.  ’  “You  shall  never  take  me 
alive.” 

And  with  the  words  still  upon  his  lips,  he  rprang  into 
the  darkness  beyond. 

As  I  reached  the  window  I  saw  him  clinging  to  the  cope 
ing  of  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  alley,  and 
dangling  from  his  hold — he  had  jumped  for  the  root  bvt. 
had  not  measured  the  distance  correctly.  / 

“Yield  or  1  fire!”  I  said,  cocking  my  revolver  and  level¬ 
ing  it  at  him. 

“Fire  and  be  d - d,”  came  back  his  muffled  reply,  a* 

lie  struggled  to  draw  himself  on  to  the  roof. 

I  saw  he  would  escape,  and  fired. 

A  shriek  rang  on  the  night  air,  his  fingers  clutched 
convulsively  at  the  coping,  slipped,  scraped  along  the  stone, 
and  then,  with  another  wild  shriek  of  dismay,  be  went  top¬ 
pling  over  and  over  in  space,  and  struck  the  hard  stoned 
beneath  with  a  dull,  heavy  thud. 

Quitting  the  window,  T  hastened  to  his  side.  He  was  not 
dead  when  I  reached  him,  and,  summoning  the  police, 
made  a  litter,  upon  which  he  was  borne  to  the  station. 

He  lay  quite  still  for  a  moment  when  we  deposited  him 
upon  one  of  the  cots,  then  his  eyes  opened,  and  the  old 
daredevil  light'stoie  into  them,  and,  drawing  himself  up  to 
a  sitting  posture,  he  leveled  his  bony  finger  at  me,  and 
hissed: 

“You  brought  that  murder  home  to  me,  blame  vou,  but 
I  die  game !” 

His  eyelids  drooped,  a  hoarse  rattle  gurgled  in  hS  ■ 
throat,  and.  flinging  up  both  arms,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
couch;  stark,  rigid — dead! 

It  is  ten  years  since  then,  and,  although  I  gained  the  re¬ 
ward,  I  shall  never  forget  the  incident  of  the  missing 


linger. 

o 


Tiie  Federal  migratory  bird  law,  enacted  in  1913,  h?t 
bad.  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  very 
mailed  effect  upon  the  abundance  of  waterfowl  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Deports  collected  by  the 
Biological  Survey  show  increases  varying,  with  the  locality, 
from  10  to  several  hundred  per  cent.,  in  such  species  as 
mallards,  widgeon,  sprigtails,  teal,  wood  ducks,  carnal 
hacks,  Canada  geese  and  swans.  Some  reports  state  that 
the  number  of  waterfowl  remaining  to  breed  exceeds  any¬ 
thing  seen  during  the  past  ten  to  twenty-five  years.  Til 
timely  character  of  this  law  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  migratory  game  birds  now  existing  in  the 
Fnitcd  States  is  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  that  "found  in 
the  same  area  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  the  total  ex 
termination  of  many  important  species  was.  imminent.  ThJ 
law  protects  not  only  game  birds  but  also  insectivorous 
birds,  and  the  latter  arc  the  natural  enemies  of  in^eefc] 
which,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Kn-I 
t ontology,  injure  agricultural  products  to  the  extent  ofj 
about  $052,000,000  a  year.  *  i 


GOOD  READING 


L  Dhysieians  are  puzzled  by  an  ailment  which  strikes  W. 
H.  Hilton,  of  Crane,  Mo.,  dumb  when  he  attempts  to  ad¬ 
dress  persons  near  him,  but  permits  him  to  speak  plainly  to 
persons  at  a  distance  or  to  animals.  Hilton  is  a  farmer  and 
has  suffered  with  the  affliction  since  he  had  the  whooping- 
cough  two  years  ago.  He  is  sixty-five  years  old. 

Two  monkeys  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  are 
\  being  fitted  with  eyeglasses  in  an  effort  to  discover  a  cure 
for  various  diseases  in  the  human.  The  direct  result  ex¬ 
pected  is  a  serious  reaction  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  the 
monkeys,  with  a  consequent  development  of  diseases  found 
in  human  beings  to  have  their  origin  in  the  thyroid  gland. 

hat  is  perhaps  the  smallest  penknife  in  the  world  has 
just  been  completed  bv  M.  A.  Kaufman,  employed  in  a 
jewelry  store,  Altoona,  Pa.  It  measures  5-32  of  an  inch 
in  length,  with  a  blade  less  than  2-16  of  an  inch  long.  The 
handle  is  solid  gold,  while  the  blade  and  spring  are  of  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  The  knife. is  kept  in  a  bottle  to  prevent  losing 
’  it.  The  workmanship  must  be  seen  through  a  magnifying 
glass. 


pedoes  and  quick-firing  guns,  to  exterminate  a  vast  horde 
of  seals  which  was  denuding  the  sea  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  all  kinds  of  fish.  But  the  Government  had  reckoned 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  seals,  whereas  there  were  mil¬ 
lions.  So  unending  was  their  number  that  the  fleet  had 
eventually  to  admit  itself  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
and  two  slightly  wounded,  owing  to  an  accident,  and  to  ‘‘re¬ 
tire  in  order,”  having  exhausted  its  entire  supply  of  am¬ 
munition. 


The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  the  western  provinces 
of  France  this  year  will  he  exceedingly  small,  so  official 
reports  state.  The  vintage  is  declared  to  have  been  only 
one-tenth  of  what  was  expected.  No  season  since  1854  has 
been  as  poor  as  this  one  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced, 
although  the  quality  is  probably  good.  The  failure  has 
been  caused  principally  by  mildew,  which  attacked  the 
vines  at  blossoming  time,  as  a  result  of  excessive  rains 
and  fog.  It  is  currently  said,  indeed,  that  the  vines  have 
suffered  so  much  from  mildew  that  the  vintage  for  1916 

will  be  affected. 

/  .  .  <  . 

.»•  - 


The  Conyngham,  the  largest  destroyer  in  the  American 
navy,  exceeded  her  contract  speed  requirements  by  almost 
a  full  knot  during  her  five  top  speed  runs  over  the  mile 
)  course  on  Dec.  7.  The  corrected  figures  showed  an  average 

o  o 

of  30.40  knots  an  hour,  while  her  contract  called  for  2914 
knots.  On  one  spurt  the  Conyngham  tore  through  the  wa- 
i  ter  at  a  rate  of  31.63  knots,  at  which  time  her  turbines 
were  making  608  revolutions  per  minute.  She  burns  oil 
exclusively..  '  .  ' 


Experts  in  the  United  States  forestry  service  have  dis¬ 
covered,  in  removing  timber  from  the  water  of  Great  Salt 
Lake,  that  the  salt  of  the  water  acts  as  a  great  preservative 
of  wood.  The  timber  had  been  in  the  lake  for  many  years, 
}  but  it  was  perfectly  sound.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
the  life  of  timber  may  he  greatly  lengthened  by  impregnat¬ 
ing  it  with  a  strong  salt  solution  and  then  covering  it  with 
some  preparation  to  prevent  the  leaching  of  the  salt 
matter. 


Death  Valiev  is  the  most  barren  part  of  the  Great  Ameri- 


» 


can  Desert.  More  men  have  died  in  its  arid  wastes  than 
on  any  other  equal  area  of  the  world's  surface,  excepting 
alone  the  great  battlefields.  It  lies,  a  great  sink  in  the 
sandv  plain,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  and 
ffi-t  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  -'tat'-.  The  valley  received  its  sinister  name  owing  to 
t.U  fact  ‘  -.fit  in  the  early  fifties  a  party  of  emigrants,  some 
twenty  in  number,  traveling  overland  by 
wagon  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  Los  Angeles,  por- 

litudes,  barely  a  man  escaping. 
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t!io  Xorwegian  Govt  niment  sent  out  a 
t  of  worships,  armed  with  mines,  tor- 


The  white  man  is  no  longer  free  to  shoot  elephants  at  his 
will  and  pleasure  in  French  West  Africa.  The  governor 
has  issued  severe  provisional  regulations  pending  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  a  decree  on  this  subject.  Every  European 
who  has  a  regular  license  to  carry  arms  and  who  wishes 
to  hunt  elephants  must  make  a  declaration  and  pay  a  tax 
fixed  by  the  district  governors,  which  must  not  lie  less  than 
$200.  This  is  only  good  for  one  year  (or  less  if  the  decree 
is  issued  before  the  lapse  of  a  year)  and  only  entitles  the 
holder  to  kill  two  elephants.  Every  elephant  shot  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  two  must  he  declared  and  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  $100  a  head,  and  not  more  than  five  in  all  may 
be  killed  in  the  year.  The  spoils  of  an  elephant  killed  in 
self-defense  must  be  handed  over  to  the  district  au¬ 
thority. 


In  a  letter  made  public  by  Representative  Chandler,  of 
New  York,  recently,  Secretary  of  War  Garrison  declares 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  current  report  that  Jews 
have  difficulty  getting  into  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  that  they  are  ostracized  if  they  do  enter.  Mr. 
Garrison’s  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
who  informed  the  Secretary  that  while  40  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  his  district  are  Jews,  few  Jewish  young  men  have 
entered  the  competitive  examinations  for  West  Point.  On 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chandler  stated,  lie  found  a  belief  among 
the  Jews  that  there  is  strong  racial  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  Military  Academy.  Secretary  Garrison  quotes  from 
a  report  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  who  says  no  such  prejudice  exists  and  that  the 
religious  faith  of  a  man  is  not  considered.  Secretary  Gar¬ 
rison  assures  Mr.  Chandler  that  “while  I  am  Secretary  of 
War  no  such  discrimination  or  ostracism  will  be  per¬ 
mitted.'’ 
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WORK  AN'I)  WIN’. 


ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


WOMEN  HOLD  ODD  JOBS. 

Mr?.  Mary  Warren  and  Alice  Purington  hold  important 
Government  offices  at  Washington,  but  are  almost  totally 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  Mrs.  Warren  has  the  job 
of  looking  over  the  waste  baskets  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  more  than  thirty  years  she  has  sat  at  her  desk 
in  a  small  back  room  in  the  Treasury  Building  carefully 
examining  every  bit  of  refuse  taken  from  the  offices. 

Miss  Purington  is  in  the  Patent  Office  and  she  has  the 
task  of  passing  on  all  dolls,  toys  and  games  for  which  pat¬ 
ents  are  sought.  Her  business  is  to  see  that  dolls,  toys  and 
games  work  as  represented.  In  the  department  she  is 
called  the  first  assistant  to  Santa  Claus. 


THE  POPULAR  BOY. 

What  makes  a  boy  popular?  Surely  it  is  manliness. 
During  the  war  how  manv  schools  and  colleges  followed 
popular  boys?  These  young  leaders  were  the  manly  boys 
whose  hearts  could  be  trusted.  The  boy  who  respects  his 
mother  has  leadership  in  him.  The  boy  who  is  careful  of 
his  sister  is  a  knight.  The  boy  who  will  never  violate 
his  word,  and  who  will  pledge  his  honor  to  his  own  hurt 
and  change  not.  will  have  the  confidence  of  his  friends. 
The  bov  who  will  never  hurt  the  feelings  of  anv  one  will 
one  day  find  himself  possessing  all  sympathy.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  popular  boy,  be  too  manly  and  generous  and  un¬ 
selfish  to  seek  to  be  popular;  be  the  soul  of  honor;  love 
others  better  than  yourself,  and  people  will  give  you  their 
hearts,  and  try  to  make  you  happy.  This  is  what  makes  a 
boy  popular. 


GIGANTIC  BIPLANES. 

A  German  battleplane,  steered  from  the  bridge  like  a 
steamship,  was  described  by  Baron  Cederstrom,  director  of 
the  Swedish  Government  aeroplane  factory  at  Soedertclge, 
who  has  been  visiting  aviation  centers  in  Germany,  a  Reu¬ 
ter  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  says. 

Baron  Cederstrom  said  that  the  entire  German  aeroplane 
production  is  undergoing  complete  revolution,  the  change 
being  made  from  light  to  heavy  machines,  the  latter  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  immense  loads,  including  guns,  wireless  ap¬ 
paratus,  petrol  bombs  and  signaling  devices. 

Describing  one  such  machine  on  which  he  made  a  trip, 
the  Baron  said  it  was  a  giant  battle-biplane  of  improved 
designs  and  enormous  dimensions,  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  albatross  type,  with  immense  lifting 
power,  great  stability  and  notable  speed,  and  carrying  an 
unprecedented  weight  of  armor,  artillery,  petrol  and  pro¬ 
visions,  with  a  very  large  crew. 


PREPARING  WAR  CASUALTY  LISTS. 

The  preparation  of  casualty  lists  is  proving  to  be  much 
more  difficult  in  this  than  in  former  wars,  because  battles 
take  place  over  such  long  fronts  and  are  extended  over  so 
much  time. 

In  the  British  army,  as  soou  as  possible  after  a  battle  is 


ended,  the  regiments  concerned  are  paraded,  often  on  the 
battlefield  itself,  and  the  rolls  called  by  the  adjutant*. 
The  names  of  those  who  do  not  answer  are  noted  and  .-cut 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  brigade  to  which  the  regiment 
is  attached.  Iff.  d 

J’he  names  of  the  wounded  who  have  been  sent  to  hospi¬ 
tal  bv  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  men  are  taken  and 
marked  off  on  special  forms.  Even  if  a  soldier  is  so  se¬ 
riously  wounded  that  he  cannot  give  details  of  himself  the 
doctors  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  them  from  the 
identity  disc  and  badge  each  soldier  carries.  It  is  troin 
these  badges  that  the  names  of  the  dead  are  noted  and  for¬ 
warded  to  headquarters. 

A  certain  amount  of  time  is  allowed  for  stragglers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  camp  before  they  are  reported  as  missing  and  the 
lists  completed.  They  are  then  cabled  tofc  England  and 
checked  again  at  the  War  Office  from  the  regimental  rolls 
which  are  kept  there.  Then  the  lists  of  dead,  wounded 
and  missing  are  published. 


ANIMALS  IN  WAR  ZONE. 

A  Polisli  lady,  in  order  to  save  her  two  horses,  drove  the 
whole  way  from  Warsaw  to  Brest-Litovsk,  a  distance  of 
184  versts.  A  verst  is  a  little  less  than  a  mile.  Fodder 
and  a  pail  of  water  were  carried  on  the  hack  of  the  vehicle. 
She  was  prepared  to  drive  even  farther  into  the  interior  if 
necessary. 

In  a  village  on  the  Grand  Morin  an  aged  ladv  sent 
around  the  town-crier  with  a  drum,  as  is  the  practice  in 
provincial  France,  to  announce  that  she  would  take  care  of 
all  cats  and  dogs  left  by  their  owners  in  their  flight  from 
the  locality,  and  she  remained  behind  to  look  after  these 
household  pets. 


The  Belgian  Army  Messenger  has  a  story  erf  an  old  tom¬ 
cat.  from  no  one  knows  where,  who  lias  made  his  home  in 
the  :  renches  on  ilie  ^  ser.  His  existence  seems  intimately 
hound  up  with  that  of  the  soldiers,  whose  courage  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  endurance  he  imitates.  If  he  hears  the  sound  of 
shrapnel,  he  goes  from  one  soldier  to  the  other  rubbing 
himseif  against  their  legs.  Shells  make  no  impression  on 
him.  He  watches  them  against  the  sky  and  waits  till  they 
hurst  without  disturbing  himself  in  the  least.  One  day— 
he  had  certainly  breakfasted  too  well— he  was  seen 
stretched  on  a  ruined  wall,  where  he  lav  the  whole  day  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  bombardment.  From  time  to  time  he 
was  covered  with  dust  from  the  Explosion  of  a  shell  He 
sprang  up,  shook  himself,  mewed  angrily  and  then  resumed 
his  former  position  on  the  same  stone. 

To  own  a  mascot  has  always  been  considered  n  Rill 
mark  of  quality  amongst  fighting  men,  and  to-dav'it  j«  * 
diversion  to  turn  from  wars  dreary  side  to  the  lvt*  wl 
delighted  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  time  of  n> »  >  *.  Vu 
London  Weekly  Telegraph.  This  Uw[  the  picture  ^  *  J 
and  news  Agencies  have  been  quick  to  grasp,  and.  tlJr  ? 

them,  the  mascots  of  famous  regiments  ard  _ 1  *  *  T 

have  sprung  into  fame  in  a  short  time. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

lie:  Powder,  Bombs  and  Cachoo 
cannot  be  sent  bv  mail.  Only  orders 
"or  t  lese  sroods  amounting  to  one  dol- 
lar  will  be  accepted,  as  delivery  will 
bare  to  be  made  by  express. 

GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 
Ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
brass.  It  holds  Just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  It¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  he  used  as  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mall. 

H.  F.  I.ANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUCULO  CIGAR. 


The  most  remarkable  trick-cigar  In  tne 
world.  It  smokes  without  tobacco,  and  never 
gets  smaller.  Anyone  can  have  a  world  of 
fun  with  it,  especially  if  you  smoke  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  who  dislikes  the  odor 
of  tobacco.  It  looks  exactly  like  a  fine  per- 
fecto,  and  the  smoke  is  so  real  that  it  is 
bound  to  deceive  the  closest  observer. 

Price,  12c.  each,  postpaid, 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  1. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea- 

Sson.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
of  sparklets.  The  moment 
the  Are  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c. ,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  CARD  BOX. — A  very  cleverly  made 
box  of  exchanging  or  vanishing  cards.  In  fact, 
any  number  of  tricks  of  this  character  can  be 
performed  by  it.  A  very  necessary  magical 
acc,Mory.  Price,  15c, 

FRANK  SMITH,  883  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE! 

To  all  appearance  it  Is  a 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  attachment,  but 
upon  placing  it  to  one’s 
mouth,  and  blowing 
into  the  tube,  an  imita¬ 
tion  snake  over  two 
feet  in  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut¬ 
tering  sound  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
dian.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
bite,  but  would  not  advise  you  to  play  the 
joke  on  timid  women  or  delicate  children. 
Each  snake  packed  in  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  S 
for  25c.,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y 


LITTLE  CLINCHERS 

With  a  pair  of  these  creepers 
clinched  on  your  shoes  you  can 
defy  the  slipperiest  ice  or  snow. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the 
road  or  how  steep  the  hill, 
these  claws  of  steel  will  carry 
you  safely  over  them.  A  child 
can  adjust  them  in  30  seconds. 
No  nails,  straps,  screws  or 
rivets  are  needed.  They  will 
not  injure  your  shoes.  No  need 
to  remove  them  indoors — sim¬ 
ply  fold  the  heel-plate  for¬ 
ward,  reversing  the  spikes 
under  the  instep.  They  are 
comfortable,  durable  and  in¬ 
visible.  Just  the  thing  for 
postmen,  golfers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  brakemen,  miners 
and  all  who  would  insure  life  and  limb  in 
winter  weather.  25  cents  a  pair,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


rV> c  XYnnted.  SI  to  SWO  paid  for 

hundreds  of  coins  dated  befora 
1895.  Send  lOc  for  our  illustrated  coin  value  book, 
4x7; get  posted.  Clarke  «fc€o.,Box95,  LeRoy,N.  Y 


LIQUID 


Wizard  Repeating 

Guaranteed 

Vi  ill  stop  the  most  viciousdog(or 
rran)  without  permanent  injury. 

Perlectly  safe  to  carry  without  dan 
ger  oi  leakage.  Fires  and  recharges 
by  pulling  trigger.  Loads  from  any 
liquid.  No  cartridges  required.  Over 
six  shots  in  one  loading.  All  dealers, 
or  by  mall,  50e. .  Pistol  with  rubber- 
rovered  bolster,  55e.  Holsters  separate,  10c. 
order  or  U.  S.  stamps.  No  coins. 

PARKER,  STEARNS  £  CO.,  -  273  Georgia  Avenue, 


PISTOL 

Nickel  Plata! 
5  Inches  Lon  1 


Fat’d 


Money 


Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


ROUGH  AND  READY  TUMBLERS. 

These  lively  acrobats 
are  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  U.  S. 
flag  and  with  gold  and 
silver  stars  and  hearts. 
Upon  placing  them  up¬ 
on  any  flat  surface  and  tilting  it  they  at  once 
begin  a  most  wonderful  performance,  climbing 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  and  chasing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  as  if  the  evil 
spirit  was  after  them,  causing  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  spectators.  They  actually  ap¬ 
pear  imbued  with  life.  What  causes  them  to 
-ut  up  such  antics  is  a  secret  that  may  not 
oe  known  even  to  the  owner  of  the  unruly 
subjects.  If  you  want  some  genuine  fun  send 
for  a  set  of  uur  tumblers. 

Price  per  set,  luc.  mailed,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  DEVIL’S  CARD  TRICK. — From  thraa 
cards  held  in  the  hand  anyone  is  asked  to 
mentally  select  one.  All  three  cards  are 
placed  in  a  hat  and  the  performer  removes 
first  the  two  that  the  audience  did  not  select 
and  passing  the  hat  to  them  their  card  has 
mysteriously  vanished.  A  gr^at  climax; 
highly  recommended.  Price,  10c. 

FRANK  SMITH.  383  Lenox  Ave..  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 


TO  READ 

“Moving  Picture  Stories” 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

vtr  PRICE  5  CEBITS  A  COPY 

ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY  -  *  THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS  -  FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  latest  number  issued 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES  ”  Inc. 

i S3  West  23d  Street  New  York 

-■  -1  !■  n  i  |  n-^  ITrrn - r  n«  nana  ■  wm ■  n m— inir  —  ■■  . 


Old  and  Young  King  Brady, Detectives. 


FRANK  TOUSEY.  PUBLISHER,  168  WEST  23D  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Price  6  Cents 
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- LATKST  ISSUES - 

§*\  }''r<*d  Fearnot's  Way  ;  or.  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Sir.  r,red  ^e®rnot  In  a  Fix  :  or.  The  Blackmailer's  Game. 
c4J  r  red  Fearnot  as  a  “Broncho  Buster”  ;  or.  A  Great  Time  In  the 
Wild  West. 

844  Fred  Fearnot  and  Ills  Mascot ;  or.  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride. 

845  Fred  Fearnot’s  Strong  Arm  :  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

840  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  “Tenderfoot" ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the 
Cowboys 

847  Fred  Fearnot  Captured  :  or.  In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

848  Fred  Fearnot  ana  the  Banker;  or.  A  Schemer's  Trap  to  Ruin  Him 

849  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Feat ;  or.  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates 

850  Fred  Fearnot’s  Iron  Will  ;  or.  Standing  Up  for  the  Right 

851  Fred  Fearnot  Cornered  :  or.  Fveiyn  and  the  Widow. 

852  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Scheme:  or.  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane 

Asylum. 

853  Fred  Fearnot’s  Honor;  or,  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

854  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer;  or.  Young  Billy  Dedham's  Case. 

855  Fred  Fearnot  at  West  Point ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  the  Hazers 

856  Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society ;  or.  The  Knights  of  the  Black 

Ring.  ,  . 

857  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gambler ;  or.  The  Trouble  on  the  Lake 

Front. 

858  Fred  Fearnot’s  Challenge  :  or.  King  of  the  Diamond  Field. 

859  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Game:  or.  The  Hard  Work  That  Won 

860  Fred  Fearnot  in  Atlanta  :  or.  The  Black  Fiend  of  Darktown 

861  Fred  Fearnot’s  Open  Hand  :  or.  How  He  Helped  a  Friend. 

862  Fred  Fearnot  in  Debate  :  or.  The  Warmest  Member  of  the  House. 

863  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Plea :  or.  His  Defence  of  the  Moneyless 

Man. 

864  Fred  Fearnot  at  Princeton ;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Champions 

865  Fred  Fearnot's  Circus;  or.  High  Old  Time  at  New  Fra 

866  Fred  Fearnot's  Camp  Hunt :  or.  The  White  Deer  of  the  Adiron- 

daeks. 

867  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Guide  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mountain 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
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Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


Fearnot’s  County  Fair;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Fakirs 
Fearnot  a  Prisoner  ,  or.  Captured  at  Avon 
Fearnot  and  the  Senator;  or,  Breaking  Up  •  ®£®**”* 
Fearnot  and  the  Baron  ;  or.  Calling  Down  *  '**?'  , 

Fearnot  and  the  Brokers;  or.  Ten  Days  In  "  all  • 

Fearnot’s  Little  Scrap;  or.  The  Fellow  W  bo  Wouldn  t 
Whipped. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Danger;  or, 

shiners.  .  _ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kidnappers  ;  or.  Trailing  a  Stolen 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Quick  Work  :  or.  The  IIold-Lp  at  hagle 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Silver  Gulch  ;  or,  Defying  a  Ring. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Border ;  or.  Punishing  the  Mexican 
Stealers.  .  _  ... 

Fred  Fearnot's  Charmed  Life  :  or.  Running  the  Gauntlet. 

Fred  Fearnot  Lost  :  or.  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Rescue ;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "White  Caps”  ;  or,  A  Queer  Turning 
Tfl  b  1 6S 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Medium  ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the  "Spirits. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Mean  Man”;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 
Struck 


Stay 

Ten  Days  with  the  Moon- 

Child 
Pass 

Horse 


of  the 


Fred  Fearnot's  Gratitude  ;  or.  Backing  Up  a  Plucky  Boy. 

Fred  Fearnot  Fined;  or,  The  Judge’s  Mistake. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera;  or.  The  Fun  That  Raised  the  runds 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists :  or.  The  Burning  of  the  Red 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Lecture  Tour :  or,  Going  it  Alone. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  "New  Wild  West”  ;  or.  Astonishing  the  “Old  East. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Turkey ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 
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No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions.  _ 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK.  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  *9.  HOW  TO  DEBATE— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  question 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions 
in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks*,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  tdr  playing 
Euchre,  Cribbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards.  _ 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fullv  explained  by  twenty-eight  illus¬ 
trations 

No.  5,>.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
ef  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER.-  -Containing  full  instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  *9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG- 
f or  sale  t  v  all  newsdealer*,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


RAPHER. — Containing  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET.— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina¬ 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  Ste.es  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet  Fully 
illustrated. 


No.  65.  MULDOON’8  JOKES. — The  most 
original  Joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  Joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

TRIPkI7'  r  .  TO  ,  DO  ELECTRICAL 

TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  Illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson' 
No.  68.  IIOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 
—Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus- 
lng  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
—Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  Illustrated 
No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS- 
Containing  fuli  directions  for  makine  Ma^ 
T°aytedand  devices  of  many  kinds IfS 

T  RIC  K  S.— -Cont  alaln  g  °  com^letf 

Kf.irS'5«rlS;dr"  Trick,8 

HOW  TO  DO  8IXTY  Titirus 
Bill!  CARDS.— Embracing  all  of  the 

Nation.  decept,ve  card  bricks,  with  IHuJ- 

N®.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  With 

M  MBKKS.— Showing  many  curious  W™ 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy.  * 


A.  Anderson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition. 
writh  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice. 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 

— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Slelght-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated.  • 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 
— Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager. 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK — 
Containing  the  latest  Jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  author 
of  “How*  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo 
Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  valuable  and  instructive  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  science  of  hypnotism  Also  ex¬ 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  v  s 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  Al  THOR 
— £.onta  n  nK  Information  regarding  choice  of 
subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuscript  A’so 
containing  valuable  Information  as  to  the 
neatness,  legibility  and  general  composition 
of  manuscript. 

3  for  25  eta..  In  money  or  pontage  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St.  New  York. 


